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EDITORIAL 


T seems to me that I am always congratulating the 
| Pertophone Company on the way in which they 

arrange their monthly issues. For various reasons 
it may no doubt be easier for them than for some of 
the other companies to mix their output in just the 
right proportion, but that need not make us withhold 
our praise for what may be called thoroughly efficient 
publishing. Their October list is a model. First of 
all there is the so-called Jena Symphony, attributed 
to Beethoven, on two discs. I am not going to hazard 
any opinion as to whether it was written by Beethoven 
or not, but it is an extremely pleasant little work, 
more like a Haydn symphony than anything else, and 
it is just the kind of work that the gramophone ought 
to give us from time to time. It is admirably re- 
corded; in fact, Parlophone recording is steadily 
improving all the time, and there is an authentic 
quality about their strings that no other company 
seems so sure of getting on every disc. The Stradella 
and The Barber of Bagdad Overtures, both (like the 
symphony) under the baton of Dr. Weissmann, are 
welcome additions. Neither of these overtures gets 


played often in England, but any student of World 
Radio will know how often they are played on the 
Continent, and both of them are examples of 
thoroughly pleasant, easy-to-listen-to music. The 
Edith Lorand Orchestra gives us a Viennese Pot 
Pourri, which is a model muster of familiar and 
favourite melodies; a rather dull waltz, Donausagen ; 
and an excellent Fantasia on the tunes of Rigoletto. 
But even better than the Edith Lorand Orchestra for 
November fogs is the record of the Dajos Bela 
Orchestra this month, which consists of a really 
splendid combination of a tango with O Sole Mio, 
splendidly played and recorded, and an attractive 
enough Valse Boston on the other side. But best of 
all is the Dajos Bela Trio in the universally popular 
Eatase on one side and on the other Beethoven’s 
exquisite little Minuet in G and Haydn’s equally ex- 
quisite little Minuet in F. The London Editor, who 
has been staying with me for a week, was so overcome 
by the beauty of this disc that he dropped the sound- 
box on to it, with the result that on my disc, in 
addition to the music, I get for a couple of seconds 
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every time I play it an impression that the Piccadilly 
drill is at work in my room. I haven’t much sym- 
pathy with correspondents who claim to like what 
they call ‘* medium brow music,’’ because such taste 
_ usually implies too much laziness to take the trouble 
to appreciate the best music, and too much snobbish- 
ness to admit that they like the worst. We hear a lot 
of quacking about the inferiority complex: there is 
also the superiority complex. However, here is a disc 
that everybody must enjoy, and I put it forward as an 
ideal one to offer as a first step toward chamber music. 

The unfortunate result of the late gale, which in- 
cluded among other atrocities a determined attempt 
to drown the London Editor on his way back to 
Guernsey, was the breaking of all the Parlophone 
vocal records for October ; so I shall have to postpone 
any detailed criticism of what, at any rate to read 
about, evidently is an excellent list. When you add 
to the above titles half-a-dozen or so first-class dance 
records, the all-round excellence of the Parlophone 
bulletin this month is really commendable. And while 
on the subject of dance records, let me specially 
recommend two Electron discs of Remue’s New 
Stompers Orchestra, a Belgian combination, and a 
very good one, too. 

The Victrola records of Brahms’s First Symphony, 
played by the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by 
Stokowski, which were most kindly sent to me by 
the Editor of The Phonograph, not merely surpassed 
my expectations, but almost persuade me into using 
that much misused epithet—epoch-making. Whether 
we regard the interpretation, or the playing, or the 
recording, this set of discs stands at the moment as 
the greatest achievement of the gramophone. I feel 
a genuine sorrow for people who have not yet heard 
them. 

A piece of Wagner not hitherto recorded is the 
Huldigungs March on an,H.M.V. black label, but I 
had more pleasure from the Queen Mab Scherzo from 
the Berlioz Romeo and Juliet on a Columbia light-blue 
label. As a piece of recording I preferred the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra in a waltz from the 
Coppelia Ballet and Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois to 
either. This is a black label H.M.V., and my opinion 
of it as a piece of recording was endorsed by the way 
in which it came through on the Wireless in our 
Gramophone Hour. One of the best violin records I 
have heard for some time is Szigeti’s playing of 
Paganini’s Caprice on a Columbia light-blue label. 
The piano has been well served this month by three 
Columbia dark-blue discs containing all the sixteen 
Brahms Waltzes, played by Edith Barnett and 
Cernikoff. They were originally written as duets, and 
it is delightful to have them so well played as this at 
a popular price. Another good piano record is that 
of Moiseivitch in four Etudes of Chopin on a black 
H.M.V. Moiseivitch always has recorded well for the 
gramophone; in pre-electric days he did as much 
as anybody to raise the standard of recording. 


The Cortot record (H.M.V.) of Liszt’s 222nd, I mean 
2nd Hungarian Rhapsody, and the Friedman (Col.) 
of the Chopin Polonaise in A flat, did not appeal to 
me so much. However, in the G flat Haydn Trio 
published on two red H.M.V. 10 inch discs, Cortot, 
with Thibaud and Casals to support him, is at his very 
best, and I don’t think until I heard this performance 
that I ever quite realised what a marvellous pianist 
Cortot is. Thibaud is better placed than he was for 
the Schubert Trio and the ensemble is perfect. In 
what seems far off days now, the last movement of 
that Trio used to be one of my favourite pieces of 
cheerful music in the Columbia list. What a lot 
Columbia did for chamber music before it was appre- 
ciated, chiefly because of that unfortunate extra 
instrument, the scratch. Chamber music since the 
Beethoven outburst has been rather scarce, but the 
public for it still remains unaccountably small, though 
I am delighted to hear that the Schubert Trio had a 
sensational sale. 

Far be it for me to criticise any attempt of 
the B.B.C. to give us anything slightly different 
from the ordinary programme, but I could wish 
that when a combination like the Vienna String 
Quartet gives us an hour of music they wouldn’t 
confine themselves entirely to ultra modern works. 
There is no doubt that nine listeners out of ten to 
their performance on October 8rd would have vowed 
never to listen to a piece of chamber music again. It 
really was a dismal scraping of catgut, and only Miss 
Sarah Fischer’s exquisite singing of Ravel and de 
Falla rescued me from expiring of boredom. None of 
the three works played will ever be recorded by the 
N.G.S. so long as I have any say in the Society’s 
recordings. It sounded like a lot of angry mice 
arguing over a bit of cheese. This is very ungracious 
and perhaps Philistine criticism, but I couldn’t help 
thinking all the time I was listening what a prejudice 
such noise must be creating against chamber music. 
I am not asking for musical sugar ; but surely there is 
some happy medium between musical sugar and what 
I am beginning to think are musical sour grapes. 

Of vocal records this month (October, to which 
all the following notes refer) one that took my fancy 
was Capiton Zaporojetz, a really magnificent bass, 
in a Russian version of Cellar Cool and in the Song of 
the Flea. It is too soon to say after hearing one 
record whether he has the dramatic quality of Chalia- 
pine, but he has nothing of Chaliapine’s occasional 
harshness of tone, and I was glad to hear again a 
basso cantante. Also from Columbia appears a new 
soprano, Eva Leoni, and a good soprano, too, with a 
light and easy coloratura and a quite unmistakable 
charm of her own. Apollo Granforte singing Dio 
Possente from Faust and the Toreador Song was not 
up to his level. There was a lot of cotton wool in his 
voice, and I should hazard an opinion that he had 
not recovered from a bad cold when he made this 
record. I don’t feel at all certain that this particular 
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toreador had a very long career in the ring. I feel 
that the bull got him soon after he sang this aria. I 
found Marian Talley’s voice, on another red H.M.V. 
12 inch, exactly what I most dislike in a voice. She 
sings Lo, here the gentle lark as though the gentle 
lark were an American eagle. A brilliant metallic 
voice with no quality of human emotion to soften it, 
and with what I should imagine to be an almost un- 
endurable complacency in the singer’s opinion of her- 
self. It was quite a relief to hear Miss Mavis Bennett 
(H.M.V.) singing that other blithering song from 
Bishop’s aviary—Pretty mocking bird. I would 
never have believed that this pretty mocking bird 
could afford me relief, for I think, taking into con- 
sideration its words and its music, that it is really 
the most idiotic song ever written. 
The first electric record of the 
sextette from Lucia (Columbia) 








yet heard her being really feeble on the Wireless, and 
at her best, which she nearly always is, I regard her 
as second only to Ruth Draper. Records of hers 
should be valuable because her work expresses s«me- 
thing more than the transient whines and titters of 
the moment. She is a great artist. 

Of organ records I was impressed by Mr. Weitz 
playing Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue on the West- 
minster Cathedral organ, on a plum H.M.V. disc, and 
I was pleased to see that Mr. Walton, of Glasgow 
Cathedral, has surrendered to the gramophone so far 
as to record for Columbia. Mr. Walton came to 
Jethou within a few days of my receiving the first 
electric record, which crept out unobstrusively under 
the appropriate title Ha-Ha! Mr. Walton had no 
words then to express his dislike of the gramophone, 
; and declared that Wireless was 
better able to reproduce music; 





will not displace the expensive 
white label which used to cost 
fifteen shillings in the old H.M.V. 
list, the version in which Caruso 
sang. The sextette is a traditional 
opportunity for opera singers to 
indulge themselves in a shouting 
competition, and they certainly 
haven’t spared their lungs on this 
occasion. Of the lighter type of 
record Harry Richman on Bruns- 
wick appeals to me most, but then 
I haven’t heard too many of his 
performances yet. The trouble 
with all these new stars is that 
they are never given a rest as real 
stars are. Not that they perform 
any less well in, let us say, the 
twelfth consecutive bulletin, but 
they haven’t the stuff to perform. 
Layton and Johnstone have fallen 
back this month on Love’s Old 
Sweet Song, which is what I may 
call a bit thick. The Meander- 
ings of Monty have for some time ceased to be 
amusing, and the course he takes this month is 
duller than usual. George Robey is completely stereo- 
typed by now. Aijleen Stanley and Billy Murray are 
actually awarded three discs in one month. Vaughn 
de Leath records with five companies, and I am bound 
to say holds her own better than most of them. Jack 
Smith has not had a really good song for a long time, 
and so the story continues. In criticising all these 
performers allowances must be made for the fretful- 
ness of somebody like myself who has to listen to all 
of them. Still, I cannot help thinking that if any of 
them was a really great artist I shouldn’t get so sick 
of him as I do of the others. The Revellers, by the 
way, maintain their astonishing level, and survive 
even the punk that they sometimes sing. Why does 
nobody record Mabel Constanduros? I have never 
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but, in spite of being an organist, 
he was obviously shaken by the 
playing of Ha-Ha, and I think 
this excellent organ record of his 
own is a sign that by now he has 
been more or less converted to the 
gramophone. There is also a 
Columbia record of the Sheffield 
Choir and Organ conducted by 
Sir Henry Coward of two dreary 
English anthems, very well done 
but not the less dreary on that 
account. Sir Henry Coward has 
lately been fulminating against 
jazz. I wish that he and other 
distinguished organists would use 
the vox humana stop on these 
occasions. 

I received an extremely interest- 
ing set of records from the Polydor 
Company; most of them are of 
Mascagni conducting his own 
works. I was particularly taken 
with Visione Lirica on one side of . 
a disc and on the other the Intermezzo from L’ Amico 
Fritz. The Intermezzo from Cavalleria under the baton 
of the composer himself should not be missed by col- 
lectors of authentic renderings. I found the excerpts 
from Iris interesting. Whatever may be urged against 
Mascagni’s music, it has individuality, and although 
he is nowhere near to being a great composer, I fancy 
he is a great deal better than he is credited with being 
nowadays. 

The Pagliacci album of Columbia I thoroughly en- 
joyed. It would be impossible for the greatest actor- 
singers on earth to do anything with the English | 
words they have to grapple with. They are bad: 
enough in Italian. Frank Mullings sings less tightly 
than usual and with genuine emotion. Miriam Licette, 
Dennis Noble, Harold Williams, and indeed the whole | 
company, play their parts well, but the orchestra ' 
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plays best of all. It has escaped the horrors of trans- 
lation, and is under the baton of Mr. Goossens, Senr. 
However, I was greatly surprised by the excellence of 
the whole performance, and am looking forward to 
more. 

I award the prize for a selection of three records 
not mentioned by me in my last monthly review to 
Mr. W. H. Addison, of 11, Francis Road, Kenton, for 
the following :—H.M.V. B.2445, La Scala Chorus; 
H.M.V. C.1339, Creatore’s Band; H.M.V. B.2425, 
Valente; with a note to say that he would have sub- 
stituted for the last Actuelle 15244, Cecil Sherwood, 
if sent me for review. I certainly should have men- 
tioned the Creatore’s Band record, which is one of the 
best bands ever published, and the other two operatic 
records are both first class. Many competitors dug 
out records which the makers have not sent me for 
review, and so I must be acquitted of any carelessness. 
The prize is repeated for the next six months. A 





guinea’s worth of records for the best three not men- 
tioned by me, and I may add that I shall deliberately 
omit an outstanding record from time to time as a 
test for my own satisfaction. 

Readers may be interested to hear that I have 
accepted an invitation to write a short column about 
the gramophone every week in The Sunday Pictorial. 
Writing as I shall be for such a very much larger 
public than we can ever hope to address in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, some of my advice will probably seem 
a little elementary to gramophiles of long standing. 
I shall not have space to deal at all exhaustively with 
the records which are issued each month, but readers 
will have the opportunity of finding out each week 
what I have liked best and hated most. 

In the Christmas Number I shall write an account 
of the early days of our paper, which I hope will have 
some slight interest for readers old and new. 

ComPpTon MACKENZIE. 








Order your Christmas Number early 
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(Fox-trot Vocal Chorus Annette Hanshaw) 
Four Instrumental Stars 


I LIKE WHAT YOU LIKE (Fox-trot Vocal 
Chorus Annette Hanshaw) 
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CHARMAINE (Waltz Vocal Chorus)— 
Harry Barth’s Orchestra 
HONOLULU MOON (Waltz Vocal Chorus)— 
Selvin’s Dance Orchestra 
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PATHE FRERES PATHEPHONE LTD. 
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/ PLAY IT RED (Fox-trot)— 
Original Memphis Five 
NOTHIN’ (Fox-trot Vocal Chorus | 
| Annette Hanshaw) 
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MY IDEA OF HEAVEN (Voice and Piano)— 
Annette Hanshaw—Exclusive Pathé Artiste 
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HALLELUJAH ! from “Hit the Deck” | 

(Fox-trot Vocal Chorus) —Willard Robison 

11477 and his Orchestra | 
SOMETIMES I’M HAPPY from “ Hit the Deck” 

(Fox-trot)—Southampton Society Orchestra | 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Modern English Songs—III. 


NE particular source of pleasure that I am 
(J acriving from my present task is the oppor- 

tunity for re-hearing songs by living English 
composers that I like and have not heard for some 
while. It is surprising how quickly good songs get 
laid aside when others come along to take their place 
in the singer’s stock repertory. They may not become 
altogether forgotten ; but, if taken up only from time 
to time, they are liable in the end to gather more dust 
upon the title-page than the merit of their musical 
content would warrant. So again, very many 
standard songs of modern date have already found 
their way into the gramophone catalogues, and helpful 
courtesy is enabling me to include what I believe to 
be the pick of them in the collection under notice. 
But more remain to be recorded ; and it also has to be 
constantly remembered that many ought to be re- 
recorded. For we are going through the most im- 
portant transitional period in the history of the 
instrument, and the listener is growing accustomed to 
such perfect mechanical results that neither the song 
nor the singer will satisfy unless the record itself 
provides a faultless reproduction for both. No doubt 
the question is receiving attention already in the 
right quarters. 

The vocal compositions of Gerald Graham Peel are 
widely known, and some of them have attained popu- 
larity. These do not, however, seem to include his 
best, which are in the form of song-cycles and have 
yet to be favoured by the recording world. A Man- 
chester man and a pupil of Dr. Ernest Walker, he has 
the gift of neat construction, conciseness of form, and 
appropriate expression; can write an interesting 
accompaniment and preserve a straightforward vocal 
line. His fault lies chiefly in a tendency to sacrifice 
variety and contrast to a given mood or a persistent 
musical figure. His Early Morning is not long enough 
to suffer from this, and it makes a fascinating little 
song in consequence. So does the bright, tripping 
setting of I will make you brooches, included by 
Vaughan Williams in his Roadside Fire. Both are 
sung on one record by Anne Thursfield (H.M.V. 
E.404, 10 in.) with her customary sweet voice, delicate 
sentiment, and refinement of utterance. 

In Summertime on Bredon stands in a yet higher 
class, a welcome example of English poetry set to 
music in the vein of pure English folk-song and re- 
lieved here and there by a touch of realism that 
strongly colours the simple pastoral narrative. It has 





been recorded by several singers. George Baker 
(H.M.V. B.1957, 10 in.) marks the rhythm in a 
slightly staccato manner, with distinct enunciation 
and sympathetic tone. His feeling, however, is so 
detached and impersonal that it comes as a surprise 
when, instead of singing the line ‘* Oh noisy bells, be 
dumb! ”’ he shouts it in a violent parlato far noisier 
than the bells themselves. Should it not be in the 
nature of an entreaty? So, at any rate, thought 
Gervase Elwes (Col. L.1101, * 10 in.) in his straight- 
forward rendering of the story, replete with deep, 
unaffected sentiment, yet by no means monotonous. 
I would recommend his natural way of pronouncing 
the word ‘* Sunday ”’ to singers who are so fond of 
accentuating the literal sound of the second syllable 
(where there is no accent to mark), and who habitually 
turn every garden into a zoological one. Among 
these, I am afraid, I must include Harry Drummond 
(Beltona, 1007, 10 in.) and John Thorne (olian, 
15823, 10 in.), though in other respects there is little 
to find fault with in their excellent records of this 
song. By the way, there is a second rendering by 
George Baker (Pathé, 52338, 10 in.) in which the 
parlato effect is happily absent altogether. I prefer 
it because here we get a ‘* noisy bell ’’ sounding the 
knell in actual fact, and so lending realism to the 
singer’s request. There are good points also in a 
Summertime on Bredon by Edgar Coyle (Col. 598, 
* 12 in.), notably the tone-colour, general feeling, and 
clear diction. What cannot be praised, however, is 
the use of vowels that one only expects in common 
colloquial speech, and then from what I term a 
** Middlesex mouth.”’ It is a dialect like any other, 
and should be eschewed by refined singers. 

With other art songs by Graham Peel I confess to 
being less familiar, perhaps less favourably impressed 
on a first hearing. Yet there is musical interest in 
them, and they will doubtless repay study. ‘* Wild 
Ettrick,’’ named Ettrick for short, a tuneful 3-4 
setting of W. H. Ogilvie’s ballad, suggests a woman’s 
rather than a man’s interpretation ; but Dennis Noble 
(Col. 4078, 10 in.) puts into it easy grace and model 
diction with a charming tone, so why care? In the 
Song of the wooden-legged fiddler (Col. 1608, 12 in.) 
and the Ballad of Semmerwater (Col. D.1518, 10 in.) 
Peel displays his fastidious taste in the choice of words ; 
but in both there is considerable dreary repetition, 
which Norman Allin, despite his assumption of 
bizarre, growling character, scarcely succeeds in 
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counteracting. The first-named is a queer imitation 
of an old-fashioned roundelay. Just such another 
quaint narration is embodied in The Emigrant, with 
an arpeggiando accompaniment, and carefully sung 
by John Thorne (Vocalion, 15848, 10 in.); the same 
baritone being also vocally responsible for The Lute 
Player (Aco, 16085, 10 in.), which most listeners 
will probably find a vastly inferior setting to that of 
Frances Allitsen. The latter song may not be of 
modern type or boast much of what Cavaradossi 
terms recondita armonia; but it is far more pictur- 
esque and effective than this of Graham Peel’s. 

The art songs of Roger Quilter call for especial 
attention on this first of November, because it 
happens to be the Brighton composer’s fiftieth birth- 
day, which falls three months after that of Graham 
Peel. The anniversary was not needed, of course, to 
stimulate appreciation of songs so keenly and univer- 
sally admired, but it is just one of those coincidences 
that ought to be noted. It was in America that I 
first came across a song of Roger Quilter’s—in 1906, 
I fancy—and the singer who showed it to me was that 
rarely-gifted artist, Lillian Nordica. She made me 
go over it five or six times in succession, and the more 
I played it with her the more I liked it. That song 
was Now sleeps the crimson petal, a delicious little 
romance (to use the French term for once), fragrant 
with the odorous charm of the East called forth by 
Tennyson’s. lines. Many vocalists attempt it; few 
succeed in giving it perfect expression (as Mme. 
Nordica did), or in conveying something of its elusive 
beauty through the medium of the gramophone. The 
one who comes nearest, perhaps, is Browning Mum- 
mery (H.M.V. B.2355, 10 in.), only unfortunately its 
value is somewhat discounted by a particularly 
aggressive and ‘* thumping ”’ piano accompaniment 
which never ought to have been “‘ passed.’’ Next I 
place Gervase Elwes (Col. L.1055, * 12 in.), wherein 
there is true cantabile elegance, and Kirkby Lunn 
(H.M.V. DA.434, 10 in.), who faithfully preserves 
the fine contralto timbre and reveals much care and 
delicacy in phrasing, if little variety of colour or 
significance. In the effort of Harry Brindle (Beltona, 
6003, 10 in.) a stilted diction detracts from the essen- 
tial dreamy quality ; while in that of Watcyn Watcyns 
(Vocalion 9419, 10 in.) a lugubrious, mournful style 
produces a similar result. For the stupid violin 
obbligato introduced by the Hilda Nelson Trio (Aco 
G.15240, 10 in.) there is positively no excuse. Why 
commit these enormities ? 

But I must be briefer in my dealings with the 
prolific Roger, or I shall never have done. He is at 
his best, of course, in his Shakespearian settings; 
though whatever he writes bears its hall-mark plain 
and clear—the easy melodic flow of the voice-part, 
with the incessant play of contrapuntal themes and 
harmonies in the accompaniment, and a wonderful 
grace about it all. It is music, too, that demands 
good singing—such, for instance, as one does not get 


from Derek Oldham either in Autumn Evening or 
Land of Silence (H.M.V. E.426, 10 ins.), thanks to 
faulty breathing and a tremolo. The latter, again, 
mars Frank Titterton’s Come away, Death (Vocalion 
K.05251,* 12 in.) ; while over-darkened tone shuts out 
contrast in Damask roses and Brown is my love, 
both on the same disc. My life’s delight is admirably 
sung both by Olga Haley (Vocalion K.05308, 12 in.) 
and George Baker (H.M.V. B.1967, 10 in.); the 
former coupled with that splendid song, Fair House 
of Joy, the latter with Damask roses. 

Most valuable, to my thinking, of all the Roger 
Quilter records is that which Gervase Elwes made of 
Fair House of Joy and the popular O mistress mine 
(Col. L.1119, 12 in.)—not electrical recording, natur- 
ally, but singularly clear, vibrant, and pure for all 
that. I prefer the former in a male voice, and poor 
Elwes with his lovely emotional quality simply made 
a gem of it. Besides his version of Shakespeare’s 
song, eloquent in its enthusiasm and tender feeling, 
I have others that are more or less worth hearing. 
Frank Mullings (Col. D.1537, * 10 in.) sings it neatly 
and adds with telling resonance an animated Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind. So does Barrington Hooper 
(Velvet Face 568, 12 in.), using good diction and a 
sympathetic voice. Leonard Gowings (Aco G.15720, 
10 in.) warbles it in his smooth tenor together with 
The Maiden Blush. Frank Titterton includes it on 
the disc already noticed (Vocalion * K.05251), in- 
fusing into it plenty of life and vigour. Of Blow, 
blow the two best are by Gervase Elwes (Col. 
L.1055 *) and John Coates (Vocalion B.3119, 10 in.), 
each a delightful rendering and a striking contrast in 
style to the other. 

The song-cycle, To Julia, is of unequal merit. The 
words, by Robert Herrick, belong to the Quilterian 
type, and they are daintily treated by the musician, 
who for gramophone purposes has provided an in- 
teresting accompaniment for piano and string quartet. 
The whole set of seven songs is recorded by Hubert 
Eisdell (Col. D.1460, 3 10 in. discs) with artistic care 
and spirit, if with rather inadequate vocal skill. He 
attacks things boldly enough, but grows weak as he 
proceeds, while his enunciation is indistinct. Happily 
the best song gets the best handling; that is, To 
Daisies, a really charming lyric which fully deserves 
its popularity. On the other side of the third disc is 
a somewhat colourless setting of Edmund Waller’s 
exquisite poem Go, lovely rose, also sung by Sydney 
Coltham (H.M.V. B.1766, 10 in.); but both render- 
ings have in them too much of the love-sick sentiment 
to please me. To Daisies is recorded separately by 
other singers. Gervase Elwes (H.M.V. B.821, 10 in.) 


. imparts to it a strong, manly touch, and couples it 


with the Song of the Blackbird—a sparkling, passion- 
ate trifle. Frank Titterton (Vocalion X.9476, 10 in.) 
is also robust and animated, though he might do with 
fewer breaths. Yet another Elwes success was ob- 
tained in Love’s Philosophy (Col. 1055, * 12 in.), a 
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bright and joyous setting of ‘‘ The fountains mingle 
with the river ’’; and, finally, in Fill a glass with 
golden wine (Col. L.1101, 12 in.), a capital song, also 
recorded by George Baker (H.M.V. 1967, * 10 in.) 
and by Percy Bilsbury (Aco G.16068, 10 in.). I like 
these best in the order that I have set them down. 
The singer last named has likewise done a pleasing 
record (Aco G.16108, 10 in.) of Moonlight. 

That niearly completes the Roger Quilter collection 
so far as male singers are concerned. There remain 
to be mentioned only two short Shakespearian set- 
tings, viz., Take, oh take those lips away and Hey, 
ho! the wind and the rain, both pleasantly and artis- 
tically sung by Edgar Coyle (Col. 9097) on one side 
of a 12 in. disc. That this composer’s melodious out- 
pourings should not have attracted the ladies more— 
I mean the ladies who sing—is partly explained by 
the nature of their prevailing poetic content, which 
is mostly addressed by the stronger to the softer sex. 
A welcome exception is offered by Olga Haley in 
Music, when soft voices die and In the bud of the 
morning (Vocalion K.05808, * 12 in.), one tender with 
wistful expression, the other extremely dainty and 
full of charm. Secondly and finally, there is a suave, 
rhythmical performance by Edna Thornton of Over 
the mountains (H.M.V. E.865, 10 in.), an old- 
fashioned melody of Irish tinge, with a pretty, flowing 
accompaniment. _ 

After the two portentous groups just noticed, one 
turns with pleasant anticipation to the next name on 
the alphabetical list—Cyril Scott-—only to discover 
in the vocal branch an almost entire blank. How 
comes this, I wonder? The clever North of England 
musician has written a goodly quantity of interesting, 
original songs, some of which have been undeniably 
successful. His reputation as a pianist and a com- 
poser of orchestral and chamber music is world-wide. 
Consequently it is not easy to explain a measure of 
indifference that limits his vocal output in the eyes of 
the gramophone companies to exactly two songs. 
However, there it is; and I can only hope that amends 
will soon be made for what is obviously an instance 
of undeserved neglect. It would be superfluous to 
dwell here upon the technical peculiarities of Cyril 
Scott’s writing—features of ‘* modernism ”’ which 
were much more novel and strange when he first 
came to the front 15 or 20 years ago than they are 
to-day. What sounded very complex then appears 
quite simple now, and, as has been said, his music 
possesses ‘* a strangely exotic charm; he has a horror 
of the obvious.’’ Of the two songs alluded to I prefer 
My lady sleeps, with its graceful curves in the voice- 
part and piquant dissonances in the accompaniment ; 
but would prefer a less languishing, slurring delivery 
than Sydney Coltham’s (H.M.V. B.1968, 10 in.), a 
suggestion of physical torment that would be calcu- 
lated to disturb my lady’s slumbers. On the contrary, 
one perceives both earnestness and conviction in Eric 
Marshall’s rendering of Immortality (H.M.V. E.425,* 





10 in.). The tone is steady and strong, and one feels 
genuine force in the fine utterance, ‘‘ There is no 
death ; there are no dead! ”’ 

The vogue which the songs of Martin Shaw have 
enjoyed in recent years may be set down to the very 
qualities that lend them distinction and lift them 
clear out of the ruck of the ordinary ballad: they are 
musicianly and uncommon without being dry; they 
are tuneful and catchy, whilst being “‘ tricky ”’ and 
difficult enough to require adroit handling. In short, 
they please and interest as much as they “ intrigue ”’ 
the ear; and because of that, I suppose, I am very 
fond of them. Not long turned fifty, Martin Shaw 
(native of London and a pupil of Stanford at the 
Royal College) has been exceedingly industrious 
throughout his career of organist and composer of 
church music, light opera, incidental music, and vocal 
pieces of every description. As a matter of course, 
he is inadequately recorded ; but what there is is good 
and worth having. If memory serves correctly, one of 
his most notable efforts, The Song of the Palanquin- 
bearers, was first introduced by John Coates; yet I 
have not so far been able to trace a record of it by 
him, and indeed the sole specimen available is by 
Arthur Jordan (Col. 3564, 10 in.), who preceded it on 
the same disc with So sweet is shee and (other side) 
added one of the Songs of the Hebrides. Unluckily 
the palanquin-bearers in this instance convey the idea 
of having a heavy burden to carry, for their song is 
distinctly miserable. Yet their words do not suggest 
rude complaint, since, if my ears deceive me not, the 
ery which they reiterate is *‘ Lightly, politely, we 
bear her along.’? What a charming inspiration it is! 

Cargoes is another of the same characteristic sort, 
and like it, too quickly ended. Peter Dawson (M.M.V. 
B.1930, 10 in.) infuses into it abundant spirit and 
swing. He is again excellent in his colouring of Wood 
Magic (H.M.V. B.2154, 10 in.), a more elaborate song 
containing quick contrasts of feeling and rhythm, now 
mysterious, now full of fear that is dispelled by trust 
and loving prayer, a broad melody succeeded by a 
colloquial’touch. This is as well recorded as it is well 
enunciated and sung. The quaint Old clothes and 
fine clothes goes well with a clever setting of Full 
fathom five (Vocalion X.9502, 10 in.), and both are 
sung with evident relish by John Buckley, who ably 
realises the measured tread and old-time ‘* burden ”’ 
of the former no less than the grave, vivid, deep-sea 
picture and splendid ‘* ding-dong bell” of the 
Tempest ditty. Yet another clever piece of writing, 
the Bubble Song from the music to The Cockyolly 
Bird, is a genuine example of the Martin Shaw style. 
Frank Titterton has caught its spirit and inflections 
to a nicety (Vocalion X.9118, 10 in.), the quick 
changes all admirably done with due light and shade 
and welcome crispness of diction. So much for a most 
enjoyable series of songs from the pen of a delightful 
composer. 

The songs of Dr. Arthur Somervell, Principal In- 
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spector of Music for the Board of Education, form 
but a small proportion of the total creative output of 
this busy, industrious man. Yet there are many 
more, written and published, than are to be found in 
the gramophone catalogues. Some of them are of a 
high order of excellence; some are widely known; 
and all are good. I remember how grateful I felt 
when I first made acquaintance with Somervell’s 
early songs when he was a professor at the Royal 
College in 1895; for he had the right stuff in him, and 
he had studied under Stanford at Cambridge, at the 
Berlin Hochschule, and under Parry at the R.C.M. 
Two in particular were the tuneful Shepherd’s Cradle 
Song and the thoughtful setting of Tennyson’s Tears, 
idle tears, which last is not recorded. The former, 
a translation from the German, is really the Shep- 
herdess’s Cradie Song (by the way, was it not once so 
called ?) and the words sound rather malapropos in a 
man’s mouth, because ‘* father ’’ is supposed to be 
‘** suarding his sheep,’’ not rocking baby’s cradle. 
This fact has not deterred Edgar Coyle (Col. 598,* 
12 in.) from warbling it prettily. Muriel Brunskill 
(Col. 3987, 10 in.) sings it in two voices, a suitable 
mezza voce and a heavy contralto; but the two 
change too suddenly and do not fit. Paula St. Clair 
(Vocalion X.9581, 10 in.) spoils her rendering by in- 
equalities of another sort and by wrong diction and 
vowel sounds. 

Somervell’s song-cycles exhale the essence and the 
perfume of the poems which they reflect in music. 
The most deservedly popular of them is the one based 


upon Tennyson’s Maud, two numbers from which are 
included in Boosey’s Fifty Modern English Songs 
(‘* Birds in the high hall-garden ”’ and ‘* Come into 
the garden, Maud ’’); but neither of these appears to 
have been recorded so far. For the Vocalion, Horace 
Stevens has, however, done four songs, all of them 
absolutely first-rate, viz.: A voice from the cedar 
tree (K.05186) on one side of the disc; and, on the 
other (a) O that ’twere possible, (b) O let the solid 
ground, and (c) Go not, happy day. I commend the 
first as a composition as well as for the singer’s artistic 
juxtaposition of energetic emphasis, tenderness, and 
strong gusts of passion. In the shorter triad we also 
get fine contrasts of broad, noble tone with quick 
passages in a more lightsome mood. To conclude the 
present selection I make mention of The Gentle 
Maiden, one of Arthur Somervell’s happy inspirations 
in the old folk-song manner—the “ Drink to me 
only ’’ sort. It is sung by Frank Mullings (Col. 2695, 
10 in.) with wondrous self-restraint and a somewhat 
muffied tone that makes is resemble a baritone rather 
than the most robustious of all our tenors. 
HERMAN KLE In. 

P.S.—I have received for review the first volumes 
of the new Grove and of Sir Henry Wood’s book on 
The Gentle Art of Singing. In a subsequent number 
I hope to say something about both; and meanwhile 
I would like to congratulate Mr. H. C. Colles, the 
latest Editor of the famous Dictionary, upon what 
seems to be the most complete and well-arranged 
issue of the work that has yet been compiled. 


¢ 2 


Reviews 

A slight shifting of boundaries will be observed in the pages 
of Analytical Notes and First Reviews thismonth. Mr. Herman 
Klein has consented to extend his operatic reviews to cover 
the records of foreign operatic singers who also sing lieder ; and 
a@ new reviewer is relieving ‘* Peppering ”’ of the miscellaneous 
vocal records. In both cases the boundaries are vague and 
will often bewilder the hasty distributor in the London Office : 
but the reviews are meant to be read as a whole, so that no 
great harm will be done if a few records happen to find 
themselves in queer company. 


Overmatter 


Some important records are unavoidably held over till next 
month—especially those of Percy Grainger in the Brahms 
Sonata in F minor (Columbia L.1954-1957, in album with 
descriptive notes, 26s.), a work for which many have been 
praying. Many Brunswicks and all the Parlophones for 
November arrived too late; but even without them there is 
plenty of rich fare in the reviews. 


Brahms 


The Expert Committee wishes to be associated with the 
eulogy of the American recording of the First Symphony of 
Brahms contained in the Editor’s article. The records from 
America reached the London office, en route for Jethou, just as 
the Committee was settling down to a Saturday afternoon 
session, and were heard with such unanimous approbation that 
it was nearly Monday morning before the bright-eyed members 
turned to their more legitimate occupation of testing each 
other’s sound-boxes and exchanging compliments. 


Thoughts on Music 

That engaging compilation by Mr. Hervey Elwes, ‘‘ Thoughts 
on Music,”’ which is in the form of a calendar with quotations 
from a remarkably wide range of authors for every day of the 
year, cleverly linked together with a thread of different subjects, 
was the first book that THE GRAMOPHONE published, and the 
charm of it as a bedside book has lingered with many of our 
readers who bo ight it two years ago. A small stock of copies 
remains unsold, and in order to clear these, and also to provide 
a really attractive Christmas present for our newer readers, it 
has been decided to offer them at half price (3s., postage 6d), 
and to treat orders in strict rotation till the stock is exhausted. 


eA Bax Programme 

The recital of recent works by Arnold Bax at the Wigmore 
Hall on October 20th—also broadcast by the B.B.C.—included 
the Oboe Quintet (Leon Goossens), the Piano Quintet (Harriet 
Cohen) and the String Quartet No. 2, all played by the Virtuoso 
String Quartet ; while the Fantasy Sonata for harp (Mme, 
Korchinska) and viola (Raymond Jeremy) was in some ways 
the most interesting feature. 


Two Pianos 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson have astonished the Dutch 
with their recitals of music for two painos: “‘ the surprise of 


the season—a more perfect ensemble cannot be imagined,”’ 
says the Hague Het Vaterland. You can hear them at the 
meeting of the N.G.S. on November 11th (see N.G.S. Notes, 
p. 249), or at the Wigmore Hall on the 9th, 
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Hungary—lIts Gypsies and their Music 
By RUPERT CROFT-COOKE 


A LMOST everyone has a weakness for gypsies; 


even those tales we used to read in childhood 

of how they carried off children, and held them 
to ransom, have failed to make us dislike the dark, 
picturesque folk whom we see sometimes trooping 
through our villages by their caravans, the men with 
sullen eyes and long moustaches, the women sunburnt 
and having their heads bound with coloured scarves. 
But our own gypsies are at best a mixture, and to 
find the true Romany, and hear his strange and 
haunting music, we must go to the Spanish mountains 
or the plains of Hungary. And the purest Romany of 
all, the true Zingaro, is the Hungarian. 

Hungary is one of the few European countries left 
which really does make you feel that you are properly 
abroad. Other lands still have many English hotels 
and visitors, but in Hungary conventions are left 
behind, and you enter a home of true romance. It 
stands like a sentinel between the primitiveness of 
the Balkans and the amenities of Europe; rough and 
solitary and self-contained as a sentinel it is. 

At first there are coloured hills, tree-covered and 
wild, through which you may catch glimpses of the 
Danube pouring ponderously on, with processiors of 
great rafts going down to the Black Sea, having little 
huts erected on them for their lonely crews of two 
peasants each. Then comes Budapest, which has 
been called ‘‘ the fairy city.”’ There are those who 
are sceptical of a tifle like that, as they are sceptical 
of fairies themselves, but they are not to be found 
among people who have seen the city at sunset. It 
is, I firmly believe, the most beautiful capital in 
Europe. There are buildings and “ stock sights ” 
to be seen there, but we have come to meet the 
gypsies, so we push on to the Puszta—the great plain. 
For nearly three hundred miles it stretches away like 
the Argentine Pampas, unrelieved of any hill. It is 
like a sea, and even the winds that blow across it 
have a salt tang about them, and there are only two 
metalled roads, one on each side of it. For the rest 
there are sand tracks, which in winter are well-nigh 
impassable. 

The Hungarian peasant woman gives one the im- 
pression that some sort of ‘* amour propre ’’ makes 
her dress as she does, as though she does not want 
to spoil the picture that her countryside makes. 
Everywhere she may be seen in dresses both pictur- 
esque and costly, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that many an English lady who comes into her 
theatre-box at night in the latest creation of a Paris 
dressmaker has spent less on it than some of the 
poorest Hungarian women have given for their 


— And yet they live in squalid, one-storey 


mud hovels, with crude patterns painted on them in 
lime wash. It is a riddle that no mere man can solve. 

But as one goes further across the plain it grows 
wilder, till at last there are few men or beasts, and 
less trees, so that only a mysterious solitude such as 
no other country, I think, holds, envelops the land. 
Occasionally one meets a Chiko, or horse-herd, a fine 
type of man who dresses a little garishly, talks 
willingly, and is a magnificent horseman. 

It was in a village of this plain that I first heard 
Hungarian gypsy music, and it was an unforgettable 
experience. It was sundown, and the village street 
was empty, and rather dirty ; the whole place looked 
unpromising and unkempt, but suddenly I heard a 
low, rather whining music in the air, and followed it 
till I came to a solitary house, which was also a kind 
of shop. Everything inside was topsy-turvy and 
squalid, and there were three men, the shopkeeper 
and two peasants, half tipsy with coarse brandy. But 
there were also the gypsies, and they seemed to turn 
that hovel into a place of dreams. They had long 
since forgotten their listeners, though no doubt they 
had begun by playing for their pence, and now they 
were playing for the pleasure of it. I heard many 
gypsy bands after that, but I think I can still hear 
those two players. 

You will meet the gypsies everywhere in Hungary, 
from the smartest restaurant to the tiny drinking 
shop in the wilds. They nowhere receive fixed 
salaries, but depend for their livelihoods on the tips 
given by the patrons of the places in which they play. 
If you have a moneyed air the first violin, who is 
always the leader, will walk up to your table and play 
especially to you. Should you express approval you 
are expected to be generous. He will do the same to 
a beautiful woman whom he may wish, quite 
chivalrously, to compliment, and he will also now and 
again favour an habitvé who is regular in his 
bounties. And always he has a somewhat aloof air, 
being something of an aristocrat. 

For centuries the gypsies were the sole depositories 
of Hungariar music, and they are still its main ex- 
ponents. They are generally illiterate, and in most 
cases unacquainted with musical notation, so that 
you never see them play from score. Once with a few 
friends in a Budapest café I witnessed their methods 
of work. One of my companions suggested our 
asking the musicians to play an English air. He 
selected ‘* Annie Laurie.”’ We called the first violinist 
to our table and whistled the tune to him. Having 
mastered it at the second attempt he played it to an 
accompaniment by the cimbalist, in which the 
characteristics of Hungarian music were all intro- 
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duced. Finally the whole of the band of eight per- 
formers played it, harmonising from ear, and changing 
it thereby into a Hungarian folk-song. It was a 
marvellous exhibition of real, however, limited, 
musical genius. 

The ordinary gypsy band is composed of from two 
to ten players. The instruments used are strings and 
the cimbalém. This instrument, being practically 
unknown outside Hungary, needs description. In 
appearance it is like a baby grand piano, without 
either key-board or lid. The performer plays directly 
upon the wires, using two tiny drum-sticks for the 
purpose. The accuracy and speed with which the 
average player can manipulate these clumsy instru- 
ments are extraordinary. The notes ripple out in 
wonderful trills and cadenzas that would baffle an 
ordinary pianist, and the absence of pedal resonance 
gives the music a peculiar ethereal quality similar to 
the tone of the harpsichord. 

In actual performance the cimbalist does not supply 
what we understand by accompaniment. His share 
in the music is rather in the nature of punctuation. 
With his trills and cadenzas he introduces, em- 
phasises, and completes the phrases of the melody, 
which is itself given out by the violin. Examples of 
this kind of musical treatment may be found in the 
Hungarian rhapsodies of Liszt, though here they are 
adapted to conventional time. The old Hungarian 
music has no strict tempo, and in this resembles plain 
chant. A Hungarian gentleman once illustrated its 
peculiarities to me very aptly. ‘* In pronouncing 
English,’’ he said, ** you accentuate only the stressed 
syllable of a word. You do not say cén-vén-tidn-dl, 
but convéntional. So in Hungary we stretch and 
prolong the dominant note of a musical phrase, 
leaving the rest more or less to the understanding of 
the listener.’’ This stressed note is invariably marked 
with an unusually sustained pause and is accompanied 
by a trill on the cimbalém. 

The other characteristic of Hungarian music is the 
national dance, the Csdrdds. Often this dance is 
inserted into song, and you will hear it in the Liszt 
Rhapsodies. Brahms’s Hungarian dances are all 
forms of the Csdrdds. Its rhythm is strongly marked 
and makes a universal appeal; in fact it is for dances 
that the gypsy bands are chiefly in demand among 
fhe ‘‘ Magy4rs,’’ the Hungarian peasants. At their 
marriage feast a band is always needed, and it is not 
light work, for the festivities rarely cease before 
daylight, and although there are breaks while folk- 
songs are sung and refreshments taken, the peasants 
dance untiringly. At first their whirling movements 
seem strange to an English observer, for the men do 
not hold their partners as we do, but facing each 
other; the man places his hands on the hips of his 
partner and she grasps his shoulders, while they 
begin a series of movements to and fro with infinite 
varieties. 

It is to Béla Barték, the Hungarian composer, that 


we owe most of our knowledge of this music. He 
spent many years on the plains collecting Hungarian 
folk-music, not satisfied with the less studious 
methods of Liszt, who could not even speak Magyar. 
Since about the period of the outbreak of war Barték’s 
music has lost much of this specialised interest, and 
seems to bear more relation to the expressionism of 
Schénberg. But some of his early work shows distinct 
traces of the gypsy element, such as his First String 
Quartet (not, and I am inclined to think unfor- 
tunately not, his Second String Quartet, Op. 17, 
beautifully recorded by Polydor, 66425-8). I can find 
no recording of any of this early music of Barték’s, 
and to hear the gypsy instruments played, or to catch 
the gypsy rhythms, we must turn elsewhere. 

The best example I know is a Parlophone record, 
Old Hungarian Melodies (101538), played by Edith 
Lorand’s Orchestra, while another rendering by this 
brilliant orchestra which has more than a little of the 
Csdrdds in it, is Drdla’s Hungarian Dance (Parlo. 
E.10248). In both of these can be felt that peculiar 
abandonment which brings to one who has seen the 
gypsies play visions of their flushed and impassioned 
faces as they throw themselves into the spirit of their 
native music. 

To hear the cimbalém played most exquisitely by 
Nitza Codolban, one should get Rumanian Gypsy Air, 
with a Russian Gypsy Air on the reverse (H.M.V. 
B.2050). These will demonstrate admirably what I 
have already said about the punctuating use of the 
cimbalém. But not being Hungarian they have not 
quite the atmosphere of the plains, though they are 
as true gypsy music as one could hear. 

Music of the same tradition, but more popularised, 
even, perhaps, a little Americanised, comes from the 
A. and P. Gypsies, under the direction of Harry 
Horlick. These are Brunswick records, two of them 
—Steuka Rasin (8105) and Farewell, Farewell, my 
Village (8188)—having something of the authentic 
gypsy tone. 

Other records that might be added are Zigeuner- 
weisen {Parlo. 10488) and Heyre Kati with a Canzon- 
etta (Ambroise) on the reverse (Parlo. 10034). But 
it must be said that a really satisfying recording of 
Gypsy music, with not only the cumbalém heard, but 
other gypsy instruments, such as the ‘** Tekero ”’ or 
hurdy-gurdy, the ** Tilinko ”’ or pipe, and that most 
uncommon but haunting instrument the ** Duda ”’ or 
Hungarian bagpipe, I have yet to hear. 


Rupert Crort-CookeE. 





Shall we see you at Murdoch’s 
Salons, 463 Oxford Street, at 7 p.m., 
on Armistice Day? 
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CREDE EXPERTO 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


ELECTRICAL REPRODUCTION. 


articles and reports upon electrical equipment for 

gramophone and wireless reproduction. Our policy 
in this new field will be the same as it has been for 
gramophones. We shall report frankly on what we 
find, giving due credit to good components and in- 
dicating, where we can, how the others fail. Within 
the ambit of this principle we shall be as kind as 
possible to everything that is submitted to us. It was 
this policy of candour that attracted us individually 
to the service of THE GRAMOPHONE in the first in- 
stance. We hold very strongly that it is in the best 
interests. of industry as well as of the public. Adver- 
tisements are so grandiloquent and “ trade puffs °’ 
so fulsome nowadays that it is difficult for the 
ordinary person to know where things stand. If we 
report favourably on any article our readers can be 
assured that the article is of really good quality. If 
we do not report at all it will either be because the 
manufacturers have not thought it worth while to 
submit their product for critical examination, or 
because our verdict is so adverse as to make it in- 
advisable to give the product even the publicity which 
an unfavourable report ensures. In either case, our 
readers will know what to think. They will not go 
far wrong in assuming that the products upon which 
reports are published, whatever their purport, are 
likely to be superior to those of which no mention is 
made. 

We wish to acknowledge at the start the kindly, and 
in some cases enthusiastic, assistance which we are 
receiving from some of the manufacturers of electrical 
components. It is perhaps invidious at this early 
stage to mention names, since the pressure of business 
just now may have made it difficult for others to 
respond to our invitation. But the response from the 
Ferranti Company, the Igranic Electric Company, the 
R.I. and Varley Company, the Formo Company, and 
the Dubilier Company up to date has been so refresh- 
ing that we cannot refrain from acknowledging here 
and now our indebtedness to them. 

We have it in mind to publish during the next few 
months three designs for low-frequency amplifiers. 
The first one, which will be published in the Christmas 
number, will be a straightforward design giving a 
moderate volume in conjunction with, say, a Celestion 
or a Panharmonic horn loud-speaker. The second will 
be a@ more expensive design using a rather higher 
H.T. voltage and giving as much volume as any 
ordinary person is likely to require. The third will 


~~ expensive amplifier using a high H.T. voltage 
2 


|: the Christmas number we begin a series of 


and giving practically perfect amplification with huge 
volume. For this a moving coil loud-speaker will be 
essential. 

There are three types of loud-speaker at present 
available : the horn type, the diaphragm type and the 
moving coil (Rice-Kellogg) type. The advantage of 
the horn type is its relative efficiency ; it will produce 
a good volume of sound with a comparatively small 
input. Its disadvantages are precisely those with 
which we are familiar in gramophone work, namely, 
that to transmit bass notes and overcome resonances 
a very large horn is required. None of the small horn 
loud-speakers we have heard is really satisfactory ; 
most of them have a cut-off well above middle C and 
will not reproduce lower notes at all. The Panhar- 
monic horn, with a Brown U/GA base, will go down 
to 100 cycles (rather more than an octave below 
middle C) quite comfortably, but below that its 
response gradually falls off. At the same time it has 
a clarity and definition which we have never yet heard 
equalled. The advantages of the diaphragm type of 
loud-speaker are its size and simplicity and the fact 
that it will reproduce bass notes (down to ahout 100 
cycles) better than a small horn. But it requires a 
fair amount of power to operate it at all well; the 
diaphragm has a large mechanical impedance, and 
this is working into the negligible impedance of the 
air, a state of affairs which always makes for in- 
efficiency. Many of the speakers of this type are very 
far from being free from resonances, and there is no 
acoustic load to damp them out. The response to the 
higher frequencies as a rule is not very satisfactory. 
Still, promising developments have been made in this 
direction during the past year or two. 

The most promising development of all, however, 
has been that of the moving coil type such as is used 
in the Panatrope. An attempt is made here to get a 
pure piston movement of the free-edge cone. This 
type requires a highly efficient amplifier and plenty 
of power to operate it properly, and we are not satis- 
fied that it got either in the commercial models last 
year. Certainly it is possible to get much better 
results from it than we heard then. This speaker is 
capable of giving a deeper bass than any other that 
has yet been produced, to our knowledge, whilst at 
the same time its response to frequencies up to 6,000 
cycles is quite good. That is, provided the arrange- 
ment is properly designed and managed; for it is 
possible also to obtain most atrocious results from it. 
Like the diaphragm speakers, it is mechanically very 
inefficient, less than one per cent. of the electrical 
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energy fed into it being reproduced as sound energy. 
It therefore demands an amplifier capable of giving 
plenty of power without frequency distortion. Even 
then there is always a danger that what is known as 
non-linear disiortion may be introduced. This is quite 
common in poor-grade transformers, and it is also 
possible in the speaker itself. In view of the success 
of this type of speaker it is interesting to note that 
the ** free-edged ’’ conical diaphragm is really as old 
as the gramophone itself. It was used for recording 
sounds in 1879 and described in a paper by Preece 
and Stroh read before the Royal Society in February 
of that year! The moving coil is a later idea, but 
even that is about 30 years old, having been used by 
Sir Oliver Lodge in 1898. 

As regards the electric amplifier several points 
should be noticed. The chief difficulty is that of 
obtaining sufficient power without overloading the 
last valve and maybe the preceding valve as well. In 
order to obtain a volume of sound equivalent to that 
which the Editor obtains from Big Bertha with a steel 
needle the amplifier should be capable of producing a 
power of at least 2 watts, and with a moving coil loud- 
speaker 4 or 5 watts is none too much for really good 
results. But this requires a special valve or valves 
in the last stage with a H.T. voltage of over 200 and a 
negative grid bias of 50 volts or more. 

An amplifier of this sort is necessarily expensive. 
For those (and we fancy there are many) who are con- 
tent with a substantially less volume, hearing the 
music, as it were, more from a distance, a different 
and less expensive equipment is possible. For them 
a moving coil loud-speaker would be undesirable. 
They can use either a Panharmonic horn, or if they 
are prepared for the sake of appearance to sacri- 
fice some definition, one of the diaphragm loud- 
speakers. It is possible to obtain really good results 
in this way either from broadcasting or from gramo- 
phone records. And it has the decided advantage of 
using H.T. voltages which are less dangerous. Dry 
batteries of the ordinary cheap kind are useless in 
any case. There are super-power dry batteries on the 
market which can be used with success. High tension 
accumulators are even more satisfactory, but they are 
only too often ill-treated in charging by local dealers 
and then their life is much reduced. Moreover, it is un- 
safe to leave voltages of more than 120 about for inex- 
perienced people to handle. In this connection the 
really promising development of the last year or two 
has been the battery eliminator. Our experience of 
these is rather limited at present, but those which we 
have tried or examined we cannot recommend with 
any degree of confidence. What is really required is 
a battery eliminator giving voltages up to 200 or so 
with an output of something like 100 milliamps. With 
this there would be some chance of getting efficient 
smoothing and little risk of the output voltage vary- 
ing with the power taken. We have heard that 
Ferranti’s are to produce one of this order shortly, 
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using their copper oxide rectifier instead of a valve 
rectifier ; and of course there may be others of which 
we have not heard. With a battery eliminator draw- 
ing its supply from the electric mains there is some 
chance of obtaining a high voltage with personal 
safety, so we await this development with a certain 
amount of impatience. The Editor’s difficulty of 
obtaining high quality electrical reproduction on an 
island where there is no source of power is a much 
bigger problem. But we have some hopes of solving 
even that ! 


The New Decca 

Our tests of the new Decca (model 66) leave us 
in no doubt that it is one of the best portable 
gramophones we have ever seen or heard. It is 
certainly a decided improvement on the old Decca. 
We have not been able to compare it directly with a 
large number of other portables, but such tests as we 
have made have convinced us that it need not fear 
comparison. The tone is full, the detail and instru- 
mental quality good and the general effect quite 
pleasing, inclining perhaps to a little metallicism at 
times, but not unduly so. It gives a good account of 
itself on most kinds of records and only fails on the 
really heavy records which only a large gramophone 
can negotiate in comfort. Once or twice it had un- 
accountable lapses from virtue, but these occasions 
were few and far between. 

To achieve this result the tone-arm and amplifying 
system have been radically altered. It is equivalent 
now to a horn about 4 feet long with an opening of 
nearly 12 inches diameter. The arrangement is ex- 
tremely clever, and shows great mechanical ingenuity 
on the part of the designers. The tone-arm is of the 
modern slow taper pattern, with a small outlet at the 
sound-box end. The other end is connected to a 
metal horn which proceeds round the motor in the 
lower part of the case and out at the back. When the 
lid is closed the back opening is covered by a metal 
sheet which also forms part of the hinge. As the lid 
is opened this sheet turns down to a _ horizontal 
position and part of the inside of the lid comes into 
place so as to connect the horn in the lower part of the 
case with the extension in the inside of the lid. The 
joints are felt-lined so that a continuous air-tight 
conduit can be formed. The upper part of the horn 
opens out into a bowl of the familiar Decca pattern 
but suitably modified in shape to accord with the new 
arrangements. 

We found that it was important to push the lid back 
as far as it would go. Neglect to do this produces a 
leak at the back joint of the horn and causes the 
metal fittings to buzz and rattle. We have mentioned 
the matter to the makers so that they can provide 
against the risk as far as possible and warn purchasers 
of the precaution to be taken. 

It will be observed that by this method of con- 
struction a horn of relatively large dimensions (for 
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portables and even small table models) is packed inio 
quite a small space. The success of this new model 
is due in no small degree to this fact. 

The needle-track alignment, though not quite as 
perfect as it could be made, is very much better than 
that on any other portable we have tested, and at the 
inside grooves of a record, where good alignment 
matters most, the error is zero. 

Sliding into the case under the horn, a small metal 
tray has been fitted, into which a number of 10 inch 
records can be stored. The machine itself will play 
12 inch records quite comfortably, but as it already 
weighs about 19 lbs., to provide more space for record 
storage would have been a mistake. 

One other point should be mentioned since it is 
indicative of the way in which the convenience of the 





user has been studied. Inside the lid a clip has been 
provided to hold the tone-arm firmly in position when 
the instrument is being carried about. It is not 
necessary, however, to take any special precautions 
to fix the tone-arm in position. All that is required 
is that the sound-box shouid be ‘turned over, by 
means of the sleeve joint in the tone-arm, in the 
ordinary way. As the lid is closed the part of the 
horn on the inside engages with the back of the tone- 
arm and pushes it gently into the proper position for 
the clip to operate. Altogether an admirable piece 
of work. We congratulate the makers both on the 
reasonable manner in which they have approached 
the problem of portable construction and on the 
ingenuity they have shown in overcoming the 
difficulties. 


+ f+ 


CORNUCOPIAE 


A Study in Gramophone Theory 
By P. WILSON 


III.—Conpir1ons ror Goop REpRopUCTION. 


E are now in a position to state definitely 

V V what conditions would have to be satisfied 

by our records and our reproducing apparatus 
in order that the result should be practically indis- 
tinguishable from the original performance. We can 
go even further and give a measure of the goodness 
or otherwise of any piece of apparatus. There is a 
very useful property of vibrating systems which sim- 
plifies the matter very considerably. If the actual 
displacements of the vibrating parts are small any 
periodic force will produce precisely the same effect 
when it is acting alone as when it is acting in concert 
with other forces. We can therefore say that if a 
pure tone is transmitted through a vibrating system 
with a certain strength when it is alone, then that 
tone will be transmitted in precisely the same way 
when it is accompanied by other tones. If, therefore, 
a piece of apparatus responds equally to a succes- 
sion of pure tones from, say, 100 cycles up to 5,000 
cycles, its response will be equally perfect when all or 
any of them are transmitted together. 

This principle of superposition of simple vibrations 
is of the utmost importance, and it is essential to get 
a clear idea of what is means. It is safe to say that if 
the principle did not hold good reproduction of sound 
would be an impossibility ; for we should find that 
the apparatus, if designed to reproduce one particular 
combination of tones properly, would fail completely 
to reproduce another combination, and anything like 
music, which consists of a succession of infinitely vary- 
ing combinations of tones, would be impossible. It 


should also be noticed that the principle is only valid 
so long as the displacements of the moving parts are 
very small. If they become large a simple tone may 
be accompanied by its harmonics (octave, twelfth, 
and so on) during transmission, and the output of the 
apparatus would be appreciably different in quality 
from the input. (Rayleigh—Art. 67 et seq.) 

There are thus two main conditions for good repro- 
duction. . The first is that the recording and repro- 
ducing apparatus, taken as a whole, should be equally 
responsive to tones of a wide range of frequency. The 
second is that the apparatus should not introduce 
tones which were not present in the original—as it is 
liable to do ‘if the motions are not kept very small. 
We may put these conditions in another and more 
convenient way. Suppose a certain input power or 
intensity, I, is introduced into our combined system 
at a particular frequency and suppose that the output 
power which is emitted by the apparatus is I/. Then 
the efficiency of the apparatus for that particular 
frequency is 

Output Power I/ 





Input Power I 

Our first condition for perfect reproduction is then 
that this efficiency ratio should be the same for all 
frequencies. The second condition is that the 
efficiency ratio should be independent of the amount 
of input power. If the first condition is not satisfied 
we get what is known as “ frequency distortion.”’ 
If the second condition is not satisfied we get what is 
known as ** non-linear or amplitude distortion.”’ 
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There is also another condition for perfect repro- 
duction, namely, that the loudness of the reproduced 
sounds should be within the range within which the 
listener is accustomed to hear the original sounds. 
I have discussed this briefly upon a previous occasion. 
I will only add here that if the reproduction sounds 
louder than the original it gives a sense of distortion 
which is (to me) particularly disagreeable, whilst if it 
is softer it gives an illusion of distance which may or 
may not be pleasant. Incidentally, I suggest that 
here we have the explanation of the fact that the 
piano usually sounds more natural in records of con- 
certos, quintets, trios and the like, where we are 
accustomed to hear it from a distance and the bass 
is therefore somewhat attenuated, than it does in 
solo records, in which circumstances we are accus- 
tomed to hear it at close quarters. This was un- 
doubtedly the case with old recording, and I think it 
is still true of electrical recording with our mechanical 
reproducers, which cut off a certain amount of bass. 
I have not yet heard a mechanical reproduction of an 
ordinary pianoforte record which completely satisfies 
me. Here, at any rate, the electrical system with a 
good amplifier and moving coil loud-speaker scores 
handsomely. 


THE PANHARMONIC HoRN. 


I have insufficient space left to begin a discussion 
of the causes of the two main forms of distortion, so 
I will leave that till next month. I would like to add 
two things about the Panharmonic horn. The first is 
that though I was responsible for the design of the 
horn, I obviously cannot accept any responsibility 
for the way in which it may be used. I believe that 
it is capable of giving splendid results ; I am sure that 
it can give abominable results if used with many of 
the large sound-boxes which one comes across. I 
myself use Exhibition size boxes with fibre needles 
in my own home and No. 2 size boxes with steel 
needles where larger volume is necessary. For use 
with this horn I do not recommend any of the present 
sound-boxes with diaphragms larger than 2 inches 
diameter. The second point is that the performance 
(and appearance) of the horn can be much improved 
by giving it two coats of Luc, both inside and out- 
side, when it has had time to dry and harden 
thoroughly. This is about two months after it has 
been made. 


P. WiLson. 


¢ + 


The Second Bradford Festival of Chamber Music 


has again provided a rare feast for musical 

gourmets in general, and in particular for the 
** gramophilic *’ variety. Marjorie Hayward, Edwin 
Virgo, Raymond Jeremy and Cedric Sharpe, for whose 
brilliantly successful association as the ‘* Virtuoso 
String Quartet ’’ we have to thank H.M.V.—however 
much we may deplore so misleading a label—again 
formed the main threads of the musical fabric which 
was figured and embroidered from time to time by 
William Murdoch (pianoforte), Gwendolen Mason 
(harp), Léon Goossens (oboe), Charles Draper 
(clarinet), E. Hinchliff (bassoon), Aubrey Brain 
(horn) and Claude Hobday (double-bass). It is 
indeed fortunate that most, if not all, of these first- 
class players have immortalised their genius by means 
of the gramophone. The ‘“* Virtuoso ”’ sustained a 
consistently high standard of artistic sensibility, tonal 
balance and technical perfection throughout four rich 
programmes, covering a remarkably varied range of 
moods, from sedate and formal classicism to im- 
passioned and audacious modernity. 

A revelation of delicate ensemble was realised par- 
ticularly in the Ravel and the McEwen (E flat) Quar- 
tets. We sincerely hope that they will be allowed to 
** wax *’ the latter charming new work when the 
recording companies have worn through their present 
craze for blatant beefiness in reproduction. Though 


, \HIS unique and wholly admirable institution 





all the wind players did their splendid bests, one can- 
not withhold special mention of Léon Goossens and 
Aubrey Brain, for both of whom N.G.S. discs must 
have gained many new admirers. As our Muse re- 
marked to us on a previous Bradford occasion :— 
E’en a heartless, hardened hobo 
Might be melted by the oboe, 
When the rippling reed unloosens 
Limpid lilts by Léon Goossens ! 
So it now asks :— 
Who can dispense eucornic charms 
Like Aubrey Brain when blowing Brahms? 

In some ways the Poulenc Trio. for oboe, bassoon 
and piano may be regarded as the “ star turn ”’ of 
the Festival; it certainly provided first-class ‘* comic 
relief.”” On being asked in what key the work was 
written, Mr. Léon Goossens could only reply that it 
seemed to embrace several! The scoring is brilliantly 
clever and its infectious Gallic humour brought 
audience and players alike to the verge of explosive 
mirth. The encore was well earned. One hopes that 
the N.G.S. advisory committee will consider this trio. 
It might even prove a sound commercial proposition 
for one of the recording companies—Music hall 
comedians say that jokes which raise a laugh in Brad- 
ford may be relied on anywhere else. 

The two harp works provided a striking contrast. 
Julius Harrison’s suave and romantic Prelude Music 
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is likely to please a wider public, but André Caplet’s 
The Masque of the Red Death, despite its gruesome 
** programme ”’ and cleverly horrifying cacophonies, 
showed Gwendolen Mason’s amazing technique to 
rather better advantage. The playing of the Ireland 
Trio in E minor whetted one’s appetite for the 
promised N.G.S. recording, and we hope that some- 
thing may be done about the Dohnanyi (Op. 15) and 
the Frank Bridge Bologna Quartet. One fears that 
its length alone is likely to delay the recording of the 
Bax Quintet, which concluded the Festival (with the 
composer at the piano). The more’s the pity, as 


although the work has its moments of captivating 
lucidity there are also passages which refuse to con- 
fide their message at a single hearing. 

The British Music Society and the National 
Gramophonic Society joined in the running of a 
propaganda stall, where N.G.S. records were demon- 
strated and a number of new members brought into 
the folds of two societies whose aims are essentially 
convergent. Whatever may be the financial results 
of the Festival, its promoter and organiser, Mr. Keith 
Douglas, deserves a rich meed of praise and thanks. 

R. J. Mackay. 


¢2e 
Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


INSTRUMENTAL 
CorTOT. 
H.M.V. D.B. 1069-70 (two 12in. records, 17s.). Alfred 


Cortot and the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Sir Landon Ronald: Variations Symphoniques (César 
Franck) 

As these records have been sent to me instead of to my 
orchestral colleague, I imagine the Editor desires me _ to 
emphasize Cortot’s part in the performance. In a way I 
regret this, for the orchestral work and the balance are really 
first-rate and apart from a place at the beginning of the 
third side, where the ’cellos are a little too heavy, their work 
deserves the highest praise. But the task of appreciating 
Cortot is one that I take up with enthusiasm. An impeccable 
technique we have learnt to expect from him, but high as my 
opinion of his poetic instinct has hitherto been, I admit that 
he has amazed me by the insight he has brought to bear on 
these Variations. His interpretation is indeed the most 
moving, the most completely satisfying, that I have ever heard, 
and Sir Landon Ronald and his orchestra seem to have caught 
fire from the flame of his inspiration. 

Only three of the four sides have been sent me for review, 
but taking the concluding side on trust I say without any 
hesitation that, expensive though they are, these records are 
as good value as anything that has come the way of the 
gramophile for a long time. It is seldom indeed that we get 
fine music, fine playing, and fine recording so splendidly 
united. Let us put our hands in our pockets and show that 
we are appreciative. 

PIANO, 


The only piano record I have so far received is one by 
Irene Scharrer (H.M.V., D. 1303, 12 in., 6s. 6d.). She plays 
Mendelssohn’s Bee’s Wedding, a piece in which she excels, 
her brittle tone and neat finger-work being alike admirable. 
The Chopin “ black note”’ Etude (in G flat, Op. 10, N. 5) is 
not quite so clear and personally I prefer an even more straight- 
forward rendering; but she regains her form in her third 
piece, Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, which is beautifully liquid 
and refreshing. That the recording is good is, I think, evident 
from these remarks. 

ORGAN. 


G. D. Cunningham is to be complimented on his neat play- 
ing and discreet registration. He uses the organ of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, and on it he performs Lemare’s 
Gavotte Moderne and the Finale of Mendelssohn’s first Organ 
Sonata (H.M.V., B. 2522, 10in., 3s.). The Gavotte is a mere 
trifle, though harmless. The Sonata movement has rather 
more to it, but is still on the slight side. Here the arpeggi 


are not always quite distinct, but probably Mendelssohn only 
intended a sort of surging effect, and this is secured. If we 
are to have light music for the organ this is the kind of thing 
we want. 

VIOLIN. 


None of the month’s violin records is of more than ordinary 
interest. Renée Chemet gives a lively rendering of Dancing 
Doll (Poldini-Kreisler) that is characterised by good tone and 
faultless intonation. On the back is Drdla’s coy Souvenir ; 
it is not an inspiring piece, but if you are going to play coy 
music the only thing is to play it coyly, and this the violinist 
accomplishes (H.M.V., D.A. 811, 10in., 6s.). The Souvenir 
appears again on Brunswick 121 (10in., 3s.) played by Maude 
Gold, but here the vitality islacking, the surface rough, and the 
intonation far from satisfactory. Tambourin Chinois on the 
other side goes better, though the surface is still rather noisy. 
Thibaud’s record (H.M.V., D.A.866 10in., 6s.) I do not much 
care for ; his rendering of a freely arranged version of Debussy’s 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin is curiously unimaginative— 
the music is hardly suitable for a violin solo in any case—and 
the same prosiness appears again in Brahms’ Waliz in A. I 
notice, by the way, that in the fourth bar of the melody 
Thibaud deviates from the original piano duet version exactly 
as Albert Sandler did in a record of the same Waltz reviewed 
by me last month ; so probably the alteration is in the arrange- 
ment, and I owe Sandler an apology for suggesting that he 
was careless. 

The best of these violin records is undoubtedly Isolde 
Menges’ (H.M.V., D.1288, 12 in., 6s. 6d.). Chopin’s Nocturne 
in E flat (Op. 9, No. 2) lends itself very well to the violin (as 
we all know), and the performer, apart from one trifling lapse 
in intonation, is accurate and musicianly. The cadenzas 
have to be altered, of course, and if the last one has been some- 
what over-elaborated it does not matter much, after all. 
With the Nocturne is coupled Bach’s Air on the G string, an 
excellent piece of playing and recording. I am not sure about 
the vibrato on some of the sustained notes, but on the whole I 
enjoyed this immensely. 


*CELLO. 


I have a feeling that Cedric Sharpe, who plays Chant sans 
Paroles (Tchaikovsky) and Consolation (Liszt) on H.M.V., 
B.2487 (10in., 3s.), tries to put into both these pieces more 
‘‘expression”’ than they can stand. Anyhow, they both 
sound a little broken up. But there is no denying the fine 
quality of his tone nor his command of his instrument. He 
can carve out a melodic line with the best of them when he 
wants to, and, last but not least, he records well. 


P. L. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D.1265, 1266, 1267, 1268, 1269, 1270 (12in., 39s.). London 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Hermann Abendroth : 
Fourth Symphony (Brahms) (Eulenburg). 

D.1259 (12in., 6s. 6d.). London Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Albert Coates: Waltz Scherzo, March and 
Scherzo from The Love of the Three Oranges (Prokofieff), 


D.1284 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Frederick Stock: Serenade (Volkmann), 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and Valse 
Triste (Sibelius). | 

Symphony: Side 1, to page 19, bar 7; side 2, to page 35, 
bar 3; side 3, to end of first movement; side 4, to 
page 59, bar 2; side 5, to page 66, bar 2; side 6, to page 
73, bar 7; side 7, to end of second movement; side 8, 
to page 92, bar 8; side 9, to end of third movement ; 
side 10, to beginning of page 127; side 11, to end of 
page 140; side 12, to end of work. 


In the face of all the strange and ugly things that are being done 


in the name of music, the best of the classics stand out more 
strongly and surely than ever. At the last Prom. season the 
Brahms symphonies brought tremendous applause. I have 
not for years heard longer and louder clapping than that which 
burst out after the performance of the first Brahms symphony 
of the season. It is therefore a great delight to have the 
composer’s Fourth, uncobmmonly well done, in a way that 
shows the size and the sympathy of him. Just before he wrote 
this symphony he had been reading Sophocles. Perhaps, as 
some like to think, there is the influence of great tragedy in 
the music. Be that as it may, one thing is sure: what Matthew 
Arnold said of Sophocles—that he “ saw life steadily and saw 
it whole,”’ we may say of Brahms. Mark the fine balance in 
this work. That last movement, for instance, with its thirty- 
odd variations on a recurring bass of eight bars—what a 
problem, after the three extended movements that have gone 
before, to create something big enough to match them—big 
both constructionally and emotionally. Brahms does it not by 
trying to build up dramatic music, as in the first movement, 
but by achieving a keen simplicity. You might, without too 
great a stretch of imagery, compare the first movement to 
Sophocles’ ‘‘ Gédipus Tyrannus,”’ in its intensity, and the last 
to the mellower, serener ‘‘ G@idipus Coloneus.”’ 

The Fourth was the last of his big works that Brahms heard. 
He was a dying man when his beloved Vienna public cheered him 
on his last appearance in the concert hall, when this work 
was played. It was a fine end to his public life. 

The first movement is started at a sober pace, that at first 
struck me as a little on the slow side ; but the impression is not 
oppressive. The bass throughout is weak (but note that the 
trombones only come in in the last movement). I feel sure 
it would havé been wise to use one or two more double basses, 
and get them to bite a little more. This is the chief weakness 
of the recording, to me—that, and the echo. I can’t see why 
any perceptible echo should be allowed at all. It merely 
confuses the rapid parts. The string tone throughout, apart 
from this muzziness, is clear, pure, and praiseworthily flexible— 
a quality in which the Continental string recordings are usually 
better than ours. The wood-wind is rather less clear, and 


sounds as if it might have been better placed in relation to the 
microphone. The whole performance is just a little distant. 

In the second movement the clarinet is slightly raw. The 
‘cello solo in the middle part is very well accompanied—a bit 
of excellent balancing. There is good individuality of the parts 
(notably at the bottom of page 64, for example—near the end 
of side 5), and three pages later the horn comes out nicely, pp. 
On pages 72 and 73, where the strings, divided, sing out richly 
that fine tune, the epitome of healthy sentiment and nobility, 
the recording could not be bettered. 

The third movement has the right crispness in the strings. 
Surely this is the best scherzo since Beethoven! It is full of 
the spirit of heroic adventure, as of another Siegfried going 
forth to seek his fortune. 

The fourth movement rises to a height of force and feeling 
that I scarcely expected could be reached on records. Is not 
the start of side 11 a wonderful bit of reticent feeling ?—the 
sort of thing, I like to imagine, that Bach would have written 
had he lived in Brahms’s time. 

I have not analysed the music, because it seems for once better 
to let it sink into one’s mind and spirit as one would let 
“Othello” or ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet’”’ sink in. Without com- 
paring it in any way with Shakespeare, it may be said that 
both are so full of human emotion that no ordinarily sensitive 
person can go away without feeling something of their power. 
I like to remind myself of the balance in Brahms—not only the 
musical balance of the several movements, and the proportion 
within them, but the order and sweet relevance of all his 
thinking. My eye has just fallen on this word of Dr. T. R. 
Glover, in the Daily News: ‘The essence of vulgarity is 
emphasis on a part rather than the whole.’ It is one of the 
endearing things about Brahms that he so seldom—surely 
scarcely ever—fell in this way. 

Another thing we remember, in these days when novelty is 
so much lauded by some, and the necessity of “‘ never standing 
still’’ is emphasised: Brahms didn’t strive after newness, yet 
he achieved extraordinarily fine results. Consider the difficulty 
of coming after Beethoven, and being a fresh and vital self, 
without either copying or being eccentric. Dr. Johnson hit a nail 
hard when he said “ Originality has nothing to do with 
novelty.’ Alfred Noyes, taking the saying as a text, said 
recently: ‘‘So far from these words being a defence of 
die-hard conservatism, they are really a defence of originality. 
Real originality is incompatible with mere novelty [note the 
*‘mere ’’], for everything which is created is rooted in the 
common ground of reality and develops its future out of its 
past.”’ Let us not condemn novelty when it is allied with 
real earnestness and a desire to express truth as the artist sees it. 
Let us only remember that the artist, or his little coterie, is not 
the best judge of his achievements, though he may be of his 
intentions. If music moves us and makes us feel its power 
and truth—‘‘ us’ must mean, of course, the great majority of 
normally sensitive hearers—we may rightly hold to it with 
all our strength. That, at any rate, is how one hearer feels 
about Brahms. 

May I just express the hope that now we have three of the 
symphonies, we shall have the last—the Third ? It would be 
so nice if, say, Columbia would give us this, instead of (at the 
moment) another performance of this Fourth, which H.M.V. 
has so well done. It isn’t perfectly done, as I think; but it 
is uncommonly well done, and I commend these records to 
everyone who wants to fill his shelves with music that will give 
him pleasure as long as he keeps a zest and health like its own. 

The Prokofieff opera cannot, of course, be judged on a few 
short extracts. It is based on a work by Gozzi, who was a 
sort of Chelseaite of his day, and whose scoffing at Goldoni and 
his productions led him to try to make a new sort of theatre 
work—allegories based on fairy tales. This sort of thing is 
naturally Prokofieff’s meat. His Love of the Three Oranges came 
out about six or seven years ago. The story need not concern 
us now. The three extracts do not show much invention. 
The Scherzo is the most effective, the March the next, and the 
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Waltz-Scherzo the noisiest and least likeable. 
go very well with the right kind of fantastic stage action and 
furnishing. Taken from its context it is often, as here, rather 


Such music may 


thin and feeble. The performance seems excellent, as far as 
one can say without having seen the score. 

Last month we had a record of the Philadelphia orchestra, 
which we had not previously heard on a disc. Now we have 
the Chicago orchestra, with which Mr. Stock has been connected 
for over thirty years, first as a string player, then as assistant 
conductor to the late Theodore Thomas, and afterwards (since 
1905) as chief conductor. I like best his string tone, which in 
the Rimsky-Korsakoff piece is very big and resonant. The 
playing throughout these three pieces is somewhat heavy and 
irresilient, but its balance and power are notable. The bumble- 
bee reminds meof oneof Wells’s, in The Food of the Gods—an 
outsizein bees. Volkmann’s piece is a bit of Saxon stolidity. 
Volkmann was influenced by Schumann (he lived from 1815 
to 1883), and this (which I imagine is but a part of his string 
Serenade) does not shov him at his best. It is pleasant 
enough, and might lull one to sleep, but that is not what a 
serenade should do. 


ZONOPHONE. 


A.326 (12in., 4s.). National Symphony Orchestra : Overture, 
1812 (Tchaikovsky). 

The strings draw along with them a little of the buzzing 
quality that most electrical records are happily getting rid of. 
The amount of this is not distressing. The playing is hearty; 
every instrument pulls its weight. I feel that there are not 
sufficient in the band to give us the full fatness of the score. 
After the recent cataclysms in this kind, on other discs, this of 
Zonophone is not quite the perfect thriller. Still, there is 
plenty for the money, and if it is rather coarsely served up, it 
does at least give us the essential vulgarity of the music; and 
as I like to see brought out any quality that is really of the 
essence of a work, I am quite pleased to have “ 1812” treated 
thus. 


COLUMBIA. 


L.1938, 1939, 1940, 1941 (12in., 26s.). Sir D. Godfrey and 
Symphony Orchestra: Jupiter Symphony (Mozart). 
(Eulenburg and Philharmonia.) 

L.1999, 2000, 2001 (12in., 19s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Paul Klenau: Iberia (Images for 
orchestra, No. 2) and Cortége and Air de Danse from 
L’enfant prodigue (Debussy). (Durand.) 

9241, 9242 (12in., 9s.).—Plaza Theatre Orchestra, conducted 
by F. Tours: Gipsy Suite (German). 

Breaks in the symphony (Eulenburg) :—side 1, to end of 
exposition (page 11); side 2, to page 23, end of top line ; side 3, 
to end of first movement (the last 32 bars of the second side 
being repeated at the beginning) ; side 4, to page 37, bar 4; side 
5, to end of slow movement ; side 6, to end of Minuet; side 7, 
to first chord on page 66; side 8, to end of work. 

I need not go into details about the Mozart. The records 
are in an album containing analytical notes. (Observe that 
the orchestra has but one flute, though the notes speak of two.) 
The best points in the playing are the cleanness, the bright 
water-colours of the wood-wind, and the firmness of attack. 
The weaker points are the inadequate bass power, the slight 
fading of the wood-wind in the chords in the Trio (third 
movement), and the lack of Mozartean spirit in the performance. 
It would have gone so much better with Beecham, I feel sure. 
This is good routine work, no more. The orchestration is light 
—there are no clarinets or trombones—and special care is 
needed if the Finale is to sound as Jovean as it ought. Here 
it does not quite achieve that height. The string bass ought 
to have been made more solid, and there is a certain shrillness 
about the playing that makes its way into one’s sensibility after 
atime. As a four-square performance, with scarcely anything 
imaginative about it, this is to be praised for the qualities I have 








named above ; but it fails to disclose the humanity of the slow 
movement and the godlike perfection of the Finale. We still 
lack a Jupiter that does justice to Mozart’s powers. 

There are three sets of Images, two for piano and one for 
orchestra. In the orchestral set are three numbers: Gigues, 
Iberia, and Rondes de Printemps. In Iberia are three pieces : 
Par les rues et par les chemins, Les parfums de la nuit, and 
Le matin dun jour de féte, the two last being linked together. 
Iberia (Spain) belongs to 1910. The first movement conjures 
up a scene of busy life. It has as many colours and combina- 
tions as the day’s work, and gets its effects partly by what 
was then novelty of treatment, and partly by the sheer power 
to keep the piece going without formal development. Since 
Debussy’s days a lot of composers have been playing with 
rhythms and bits of themes, but their doings are often of no 
more interest than a child’s toying with bits of coloured glass. 
Debussy, with his fastidious craftsmanship, always knew where 
he was going, and beguiled the way for us, his companions. In 
the Perfumes of the Night, surely one of the sweetest is evoked 
by the sound of Goossens’ (is it?) oboe. Sounds do call 
up scents, as we all know. There is some striking orchestral 
writing here—the passage, soon after the start, in which the 
wood-wind slides up and down while some fiddles have 
glissandi in chords, others play harmonics, and the basses play 
pizzicato. Later there are strings in fourteen parts, and 
other delights. This piece leads straight into the Festival. 
This, for sheer neatness, piquancy, technical brilliance and 
the suggestion of hectic gaiety, without extravagance, is one 
of the cleverest things we have in orchestral music. It is as 
good as the best Stravinsky—the Stravinsky of the good old 
days of The Fire Bird and Petroushka, before his muse soured 
on him. The recording is uncommonly true and well pro- 
portioned. It could scarcely be bettered. 

The other Debussy is early work. With The Prodigal Son 


he won the Prix de Rome in 1884, when he was 22. I wonder 
if he touched up the music afterwards? The Procession 1s 
pretty good Easternism, without straining after it. There is 


enough of the composer’s personality in it to make it worth 
while hearing. Only the end of it is a little less good, because 
a little more reminiscent of earlier writers. The Dance is very 
slight, but again it has a tiny note of freshness. 
The titles of the movements in German’s suite are: (1) The 
Valse (Lonely Life); (2) Allegro (The Dance); (3) Menuetto 
(Love Duet); (4) Tarantella (The Revel). The music is in 
the composer’s deftest manner, and the orchestra, as well as the 
writer, gets the scent of the theatre over to us, that cool whiff 
of the world “ behind” that the curtain sends us as it goes 
up. The playing is on the heavy side (the wood-wind is 4 
trifle stodgy); the strings pull a good big tone, in whick 
quantity is the outstanding feature ; but if we are agreed that 
this German mixture-as-before is the stuff to give ’em, we shall 
not boggle at a hearty Theatre Royal tone, well and truly 
laid on. 
K. K. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Brosa Quartet have recorded Tchaikovsky’s Chant 
sans paroles and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song on Electron 
0172 (10in., 3s.). The playing is quite satisfactory and 4 
good balance has been achieved, but the difficulties cannot 
have been very great. This is not true quartet music: in 
the Mendelssohn the lower strings do little but accompany 
pizzicato, and their parts add nothing that was not in the 
original piano version, while in the Tchaikovsky, though 
they show signs of revolt once or twice, they still leave the 
leader with the lion’s share of themusic. Thereproduction of 
the violin is just a little ‘‘ fluty ”’ here and there, but on the 
whole it is good—as is also the straightforward, unaffected 
playing of the violinist. 


Pv. J.. 
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OPERATIC AND GERMAN LIEDER 


ELENA GERHARDT (mezzo-soprano).—Mariae Wiegenlied 
Op. 76, No. 52 (Reger) (translated June, 1925, Vol. III. 
p- 51) and Geistliches Wiegenlied (Brahms). In German, 
piano acc. H.M.V. D.B. 1030, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

JOSEPH HISLOP (tenor).—Salut, demeure chaste from Faust 


* APR i 








(Gounod) and Pourquoi me révyeiller from Werther 
(Massenet). In French, orch. acc. H.M.V. D.B. 944, 
12in., 8s. 6d. 


MAARTJE OFFERS (contralto).—O du Froéhlicher (Christmas 
Hymn, traditional) and Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht (Gruber) 
(translated Jan., 1925, Vol. II., p. 296). In German, 
organ acc. H.M.V., D.A. 768, 10in., 6s. 

A. M. GUGLIELMETTI (soprano).—Come per me sereno and 
Sovra il sen from La Sonnambula (Bellini). In Italian, 
Orch. ace. Col. D.1583, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

NORMAN ALLIN (bass).—Tho’ faithless men from La Juive 
(Halévy) and Little cattle, little care (Jackson). In 
English. Orch. ace. Col. L.1996, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

MME. McCORMIC and GEORGES THILL.— Duet from Act 1 of 
Manon (Massenet). In French. Two parts. Orch. acc. 
under M, Frigara. Col. L.1953, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

Elena Gerhardt.—In including for the first time in this page 
reviews of newly-recorded Lieder (chiefly sung by foreign 
artists), I regard myself as fortunate to be able to begin with 
something by that distinguished interpreter, Elena Gerhardt. 
The music she offers for our delectation may not be elaborate, 
but it is seasonable—eminently so—and it affords a most 
interesting example of different treatment of the same theme 
by two eminent German composers. The titles are not the 
same, but the traditional folk-tune is; being the famous cradle 
song of mediaeval days known as the Geistliches Wiegenlied. 
Only here it does not quite retain its original simple shape. 
Exactly when it was that Max Reger, a modern of the moderns, 
took it in hand I am not quite sure ; nor does it greatly signify. 
Enough that he included it in his six books of “‘ simple melodies 
for voice and pianoforte,’ Op. 76, which would indicate a 
tolerably recent date, long after it had been treated by Brahms 
and, as Grove tells us, ‘‘ expanded and developed with con- 
summate art.’”’ Which do I like the better of the two? 
That is really hard to say, for Mme. Gerhardt sings them so 
perfectly and invests them with such exquisite charm that it 
is a genuine relief to know they are both upon the same disc. 
In a word, you cannot acquire one without having the other 
also. And it will be doubly worth while for the sake of useful 
comparisons: if only to note how simply the complex Reger 
has used the tuneful old melody as a counter-theme in his 
piano accompaniment, whereas Brahms has handled it in the 
form of aneffective viola or violin obbligato (here the former), 
as though, having “first say’’ in the matter, he intended 
doing everything there was to be done. As a composition, 
therefore, the Brahms version must be accounted the more 
elaborate. For beauty of delivery and faultlessness of record- 
ing there is nothing to choose between them, though for my 
own part I must say that for once I prefer the obbligato accom- 
paniment. It will be observed that an English translation of the 
text was published in Vol. ITI. of THE GRAMOPHONE in J une, 1925, 

Joseph Hislop.—tit is gratifying to find a Scottish tenor 
pronouncing his French so accurately, on the whole, as it is 
in these two operatic pieces. That makes two languages 
besides his own that Joseph Hislop can utilize to advantage, 
in countries where his splendid vocal gifts are even more 
practically appreciated, apparently, than on this side of the 
Channel. His recent successes in Brussels and Paris have 


been duly reported, nor can I wonder at them if his Faust and 
Werther have been as fine as is indicated by these two records ; 
and of course they have been. The opening of Salut, demeure 
(minus the recitative) is the loveliest example of mezza voce 
that has been heard from a British tenor since the palmy days 
of Edward Lloyd. The whole air is supremely well sung and 
the high C at the end is magnificent. The selection— 
‘“* Ossian’s song ’’—from Massenet’s Werther (Act III.)is one of 
the most touching pages in an opera that suffers more from its 
dull libretto than its music, a good deal of which can be 
thoroughly enjoyed. Jean de Reszke once sang this Pourquoi 
me réveiller divinely, and its melancholy charm is abundantly 
realized in the present instance, thanks to Joseph Hislop’s 
reposeful method and fine tone, supported by the graceful 
arpeggiando accompaniment of an excellent harpist. The 
entire record is mechanically faultless. 

Maartje Offers.—This is another seasonable product of the 
kind noticed above. Familiar specimens of Old German 
music for Christmas again provide the subject-matter, pre- 
sented with precisely the up-to-date accessories of gramo- 
phone mechanism, such as bells and organ, that are calculated 
to lend picturesqueness and colour to the general effect. 
Both hymns are introduced with loud, joyful chimes, followed 
by a few bars from the organ, which, of course, accompanies 
throughout, giving the desired ecclesiastical touch to the 
performance. Maartje Offers, with her powerful contralto 
voice, imparts a steadier flow of tone than usual to the simple 
phrasing of these gloriousoldtunes. She fairly revels in the 
well-known refrain of the traditional Christmas Hymn O du 
Frohlicher, and lends it the requisite religious fervour. So, 
again, in the Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht, albeit her enuncia- 
tion of the words is not quite so pure and distinct as it might be. 

A. M. Guglielmetti.—This clever soprano verifies exactly on 
the gramophone the opinion that I expressed about her when 
she appeared recently as the Queen in the Huguenots at Covent 
Garden. She is what I may term a highly-mechanized vocalist. 
Her voice, a sweet, ingratiating one, has been carefully trained 
to follow in the wake of Mme. Galli-Curci, to imitate her 
methods, copy her cadenzas, phrase as she does, breathe 
where she does, and execute her fiorituri in the same well- 
prepared, deliberate manner. The outcome is evident in 
extreme neatness akin to the sounds of a musical box, and 
with the same absolute lack of spontaneity. Every note is in ~ 
tune and clearly heard. The whole thing supplies an accurate 
model for the use of students, and I recommend it in consequence 
to vocal teachers. 

Norman Allin.—A good record of the famous air from La 
Juwe (The Jewess) is one of those achievements that every 
basso profondo is desirous of having to his credit. Norman 
Allin has certainly not failed in his endeavour, for this is an 
exceedingly good performance on the part of himself and all 
others concerned. It is vigorous and broadly phrased, without 
being unnecessarily heavy or lugubrious. But I cannot say 
as much for the doleful ballad, Little cattle, little care, which 
occupies the other side of the disc. Whence or why this pessi- 
mistic, mournful strain, [cannot tell. It is replete with misery. 

Mme. McCormic and Georges Thill.—What a joy to turn from 
the preceding dirge to anything so enlivening and gay as this 
admirable record of the duet which terminates the first act of 
Massenet’s Manon! Being in two parts it gives us the whole 
of the scene, with an irreproachable orchestral accompaniment 
conducted by M. Frigara. The tenor has the finer voice of the 
two, but nevertheless the young French soprano with the Irish 
name is bound to please with her pure diction, her sprightly 
manner, and the captivating espiéglerie of her oft-repeated 
imvitation, Nous vivrons a4 Paris tous les deux. No wonder 
that Des Grieux fell in love at first sight, poor fellow! His 
music is splendidly sung by Georges Thill, whom I have had 
previous occasion to eulogize. He is beyond question one of 
the best tenors singing at the Opéra-Comique at the present 
time. The electrica! recording is quite first-rate. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SONGS 


H.M.V. 


Tudor Davies (tenor): On Wings of Song (Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges, Mendelssohn) accompanied by Perey Kahn, and 
Ah ! Moon of my Delight (from Lehmann’s In a Persian 
Garden) with orchestra. D.1283 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 


Peter Dawson (bass-baritone) accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
ye to me (Scottish, arr. Lawson) and Onaway! 
Awake, beloved ! (Cowen). B2561 (10in., 3s.). 


With orchestra: Song of the Volga Boatmen (traditional, 
arr. Koenemann) and Dear Homeland (Slaughter). C1342 
(12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Eric Marshall (baritone): The Heart’s secret and In the 
silent night (Rachmaninoff). E.455 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Marguerite D’Alvarez (mezzo-soprano, accompanied by 
Ivor Newton): Caro mio ben (Giordani) and Down here 
(Brahe). D.A.831 (10in., 6s.). 


Leonard Gowings (tenor): The sweet little girl that I love 
(Hook, arr. Lane Wilson) and To Mary (White). B.2513 
(10in., 3s.). 


Walter Glynne (tenor): Down in the Forest (Landon Ronald) 
and QO flower of all the world (Woodforde-Finden). B.2486 
(10in., 3s.). 


One lesson which Tudor Davies has certainly not yet learnt 
is one of the highest, if not the supreme lesson: that whatever 
strain the music may impése on its interpreter its hearer should 
never feel that strain. How often can one say there is not the 
least sense of effort with Tudor Davies—even while one admits 
that the result is impressive ? This is probably the influence 
on him of present-day opera, in which, to judge by many 
operas and most singers, the popular demand is for a perfect 
frenzy of effort. On Wings of Song, of all music, should be 
reposeful and soothing, and Davies can hardly allow it to 
be. Short of that, it is a fine performance, with many 
beautiful effects, of rise and fall, and at the climaxes, 
whether climaxes of power or of rest. He is more at home in 
Ah! Moon of my Delight, with its operatic sense. This is likely 
to be one of his most effective recordings ; it is also one of Liza 
Lehmann’s best songs, having at any rate up to a point the 
power of growing on one—at least one good point for any 
music. Davies’s exaggerations and distortions of diction seem 
to be getting worse rather than better. 

Peter Dawson is generally at his best in songs of robust, 
fairly straightforward types; but here is an exception. For 
me at any rate he has caught the beauty of Turn ye to me; 
in it he has depth and avoids sentimentality, while also showing 
what a pleasant, smooth voice he has at half-power, Of all 
the recordings which have poured forth of Cowen’s setting of 
Onaway ! none has been more telling than this. 

Dawson makes a big thing of the Song of the Volga Boatmen, 
as does also the orchestra. It will at least delight devotees 
of Dawson. Dear Homeland is not a song of the first rank. 

Whatever one may think of Rachmaninoff’s work as a whole, 
he has certainly the Russian gift of song. These are very 
Tchaikovskian, not his best. But we can be grateful to 
Marshall for giving us a good enough performanee of two 
unhackneyed songs. He has not yet freed himself from the 
influence of the poorer type of English song. And his diction 
is not perfect. 


If anyone wants to see how much really musicianly singing 
there is about, let him search for a first-rate record of this 
comparatively simple bit of bel canto—Caro mio ben. He 
will, unless very lucky, search long. Marguerite D’ Alvarez 
does not get a clean attack, nor take clean intervals, and 
unfortunately on this record she is frequently out of tune. 
This also applies to Down Here. 

Gowings gives us a typical pleasant little eighteenth-century 
English song (somewhat modernised, but not aggressively, 
by Lane Wilson) simply enough, with many good points, such 
as phrasing. The chief complaint is against that disease of 
tenors—tearfulness. In some degree, this is always present 
with him (not in this record alone), and it may be no fault of 
his ; but I fancy that if he would but cheer up he could give us 
livelier tones. A concrete instance here is the word “‘ delight ”’ ; 
if this were changed to ‘‘ dismay” his expression would be 
exactly right. Much the same may be said of 7’o Mary, only 
here perhaps there is some excuse in the song itself. 

In Down in the Forest Glynne has a trick of cutting out 
beats, delays where the words demand hurry if anything, and 
is fussy where he should be quiet. But he gives O flower of 
all the world with all the necessary fervour. 


ELECTRON. 


Morlais Morgan (baritone) with orchestra: The Glory of 
the Sea (Weatherly and Sanderson) and The Watchman 
(Teschemacher and Squire). X%510 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


WINNER. 


Charles Unwin (baritone): Come to the Fair (from Three 
Songs of the Fair) and The Crown of the Year (from 
Songs of the Open Country) (Taylor and Easthope Martin). 
4662 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


This is the first Electron record that has come my way. 
It is a very powerful recording, and gives me a very favourable 
all-round first impression. Full justice is surely given to 
Morgan’s big, ringing voice, and he is altogether, including 
diction, as clear as could be. About half-way through The 
Glory of the Sea there is one of the best little ’cello passages 
I’ve ever heard on a record (at any rate, of song accompaniment, 
which is my concern on this page); and the oboc. just after, 
would probably be equally good if there hadn’t Leen a little 
unsteadiness in either the record or the playing. Such details 
are significant of great possibilities. 

If ever there was a record that really deserved to be a 
** Winner,” it is Unwin’s. If ever I have cast the slightest 
doubt on either of these songs, I hereby retract. No doubt 
among cultured musicians there will be a few who would smile 
a superior smile at these words of mine, but I am content to 
be disowned by such people. Unwin has a glorious voice, at 
any rate for this kind of thing, and even here finds room for 
some fine variety (of tone, etc.) ; his time is very elastic, but 
the truth is that he has felt the real rhythm of the songs; in 
fact, he is the perfect showman—he swings us along with a 
gusto which, quite obviously, he himself feels. A real work 


of art. The recording is perfect; and finally, look at the 
price ! 
COLUMBIA. 


J. Dale Smith (baritone): Silent Noon (from Vaughan 
Williams’s Cycle from D. G. Rossetti’s House of Life) 
and Peace (from Eric Fogg’s settings of Rabindranath 
Tagore’s Songs of Love and Life). 9245 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Hubert Eisdell (tenor): All suddenly the wind comes soft 
(Rupert Brooke and Burr) and Do you know my garden ? 
(P. Henry and Haydn Wood). D.1585 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 


Rex Palmer (baritone): King Charles (Browning and M. V. 
White) and Drake goes West (O’Reilly and Sanderson). 
4487 (10in., 3s.). 
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- Bella Baillie (soprano) with orchestra: Among the Willows 
(Marsland and Phillips) and Do you believe in fairies ? 
(Newman and Charles). 4486 (10in., 3s.). 


Lucy M. van de Mark (soprano soloist, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, Mass.) with organ: Christian Science 
Hymns; Joy cometh in the morning (arr. E. 8S. Lorenz) 
and God will take care of you (Martin). 9236 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 


At last we have a really satisfying record of the lovely 
Silent Noon. It is one of those few records of which one can 
say almost nothing but recommendation. Not only is the inner 
feeling of the song (Rossetti’s poetry so perfectly matched by 
Vaughan Williams’s music) given in all its fulness; but more, 
it would be hard to find a more mellow, sympathetic voice 
for such a song than Dale Smith’s. Why can’t we have more 
Dale Smith? One would have thought wireless listeners 
would buy his records like hot cakes. He also gives us a song 
which must be a novelty to most of us. Soon after the War, 
Eric Fogg, then either in his ’teens or barely out of them, 
caused a passing stir in London as an enfant terrible. He then 
went back to Manchester, and has applied himself to writing 
music which is less sensational, but will probably get him further 
in the end; and we have, in the last two years or so, begun 
to hear of him again. I should hesitate, without further 
consideration, to recommend anyone to buy this record solely 
for Fogg’s Peace; but one can at least say at once that it is a 
distinct addition to the record’s interest. Dale Smith has 
almost got rid of his occasional lapses of intonation. 

Burr is another comparatively new composer—still newer, 
in fact; and All suddenly the wind comes soft is another song 
on which I reserve my final judgment. I do feel, however, 
that it has even more true feeling for the words than John 
Ireland’s more mature-sounding setting (well known as Spring 
Sorrow). Hisdell seems to do the song justice, and you should 
if possible hear the record—and more than once. Do you know 
my garden? has the perfect Mayfair accent—‘* Do you know 
my ga-ar-den?’’ One wants to add, ‘“‘My. dear! it’s too 
won-derful.”’ 

Rex Palmer is at his very best in King Charles. Unlike 
many singers, he doesn’t overdo the roughness of the song— 
in fact, he slightly underdoes it, and his tone is still too covered. 
But he gets much spirit and power. Drake goes West is sung 
with understanding. 

As far as one can judge in such songs as these, Bella Baillie’s 
voice may have possibilities; but at present it has a very 
unpleasant hardness. And her diction is not always perfect. 

Christian Scientists will welcome two of their hymns for 
the gramophone. They are effectively recorded, though in 
purely musical ways the performance is not great. 


Note.—Columbia have just sent a big Scottish Issue and 
H.M.V. a big Irish issue, which could not be treated at this 
moment as they demand, so must be held over till next month. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 





NEW RECORDS 


The name of Alfred Imhof, Ltd., is a SAFE guarantee 
that-any record supplied by them is absolutely new and 
unplayed. 

Throughout the world gramophonists ask no SAFER 
guarantee than that which is implied by the reputation of 


dfred Imhof. 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 
SEE PAGE Viil. 




















CHORAL 
H.M.V. 


State and Cathedral Choir, Berlin, conducted by Prof. Hugo 
Riidel. Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei, from 
di Lasso’s Missa Octavi Toni, arr. Thiel. E.466 (10in., 
4s. 6d.). Crucifixus (Lotti, arr. Thiel) and Adoramus Te 
(Corsi). D.1291 (12in., 6s. 6d.). (All sung in Latin.) 

Choir of the Temple Church, London (Organist and Director, 
G. Thalben Ball; Soloists, Masters E. Lough and R. 
Mallett): I waited for the Lord (Mendelssohn) and O 
come, everyone that thirsteth (from Mendelssohn’s Elijah). 
C.1398 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

The Berlin Choir records were included in last month’s general 
review of the Second H.M.V. German List; but the London 
Editor has let me hear them, and I feel they are more than 
good enough for special mention among Choral Records. The 
singing is perhaps just a little hard, but it is splendidly strong, 
firm and clear, and has the true style. The diction, generally 
very good indeed, is faulty at times, especially from the boys. 
The recording is excellent. Orlando di Lasso, or Orlandus 
Lassus, or Orland dit Lassus, was, though he made his career 
in Italy, and all over Europe, really the culmination of the 
Flemish School which led the way to the great climax of choral 
music; and one can realise from this record that his music 
comes, in character, somewhere between the bold English, of 
which we have lately had several examples, and the 
smoother Italian. Lotti is a rather less known composer, 
and later—seventeenth century—but this Crucifixzus has the 
true traditional character. Even most of its sharp dissonances 
might easily be sixteenth century. Corsi I take to be the 
seventeenth-century Giuseppe, not the nobleman in whose 
house opera was born. Thiel is a prominent Berlin musician 
who has revived much of this music; his “ arrangements ”’ 
seem to be, as they should be, merely “ editing ’—expression 
marks, and so forth. 

This new Temple Church Choir record is likely to prove as 
popular as the first. Certainly for sweet tone it would be hard 
to beat. The Quartet from Elijah is preceded by Elijah’s 
recitative, I go on my way, which actually, of course, comes a 
little earlier in the work. The alto part in O come is apparently 
taken by a boy (not even that rarity, a natural boy alto), and 
is necessarily rather weak in the ensemble, where in fact the 
balance is altogether far from perfect. The many people who 
regard I waited for the Lord as the ideal church music will be 
delighted with this record. 


COLUMBIA. 

The Salisbury Singers (unaccompanied male-voice) : Absence 
(J. L. Hatton) and In this hour of softened splendour 
(Pinsuti). 4488 (10in., 3s.). 

The Salisbury Singers need to attend to their ensemble, 

especially in intonation and balance. This is a real puzzle- 
find-the-tune record. 


REGAL. 

The Cloister Choir (with organ): Praise to the Holiest 
(Newman and Dykes) and When I survey (Isaac Watts 
and Webbe). G.8909 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

The Cloister Choir have gone off just a little, though still 
better than the average. They are losing what distinguished 
them from almost all other hymn-singers—the fact that you 
could hear the tune. And the recording is getting too fierce. 


C. M.. CRABTREE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MUSICAL FOUNDATIONS. By John E. Borland, 


Oxford University Press, 3/6 


THE STORY OF MUSIC. By Paul Bekker, 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., 10/6. 


Dr. Borland has written a useful and eminently practical 
little book in .‘‘ Musical Foundations.’ It is addressed to 
teachers or those directly interested in’ musical education, 
but may be read with profit by the layman. He will ask 
himself, as he scans the pages on Voice Training, Eye Training, 
Appreciation, and other musical activities, is it possible that 
the ordinary elementary school teacher can ever successfully 
tackle an obviously specialist job ? Are not those who get 
results exceptionally gifted teachers ? Then, reading, on p. 57, 
that Dr. Agnes Savill & J. D. M. Rorke had no musical 
education as children and yet came to such a high degree of 
appreciation of it, one remembers meeting so many like these 
two and so few who have developed musically since they 
sol-fahed and Jaques Dalcrozed and ‘“appreciated”’ in 
school days. 

If the music lessons are enjoyed their justification is com- 
plete, but too often the reverse is the case and the ultimate 
goal is lost sight of. 

This will be enough to show that Dr. Borland, out of the 
fullness of his knowledge, has written a stimulating book 
which should give teachers of music furiously to think. The 
author does ample justice to the gramophone. 

Histories of music continue to appear: but in adding to 
their number Mr. Bekker has very sensibly cleared the ground 
of minor composers, lists of works and irrelevant facts and 
devoted himself to tracing out the main tendencies in the course 
of musical history and the changes in musical form. 

He emphasises ‘‘ the folly of the idea of evolution which 
would make such changes (the successive periods of musical 
history) appear as absolute improvements. The music of all 
times is artistically, absolutely, ever the same.... We 
have no reason to believe that the intellectual and artistic 
capacities of the people of former centuries were not at least 
as high as our own.” 

Here is no academic critic: and the heart of the reviewer 
warms towards one who takes such a firm stand on this plat- 
form. Every page of the book is deeply interesting, whether 
or no you agree with the author’s point of view, and the last 
chapter on Modern Trends is absolutely exciting! The book 
is adorned with ten excellent portraits of great composers : 
but I hope Haydn wasn’t really like that ! 

N. FP. 


THE LETTERS OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
Selected and edited by Prof. Wilhelm Altmann 
and translated by M. M. Bokman. Published 


by Messrs. J. M. Dentand Sons. Two volumes, 
lds. 6d. each. 


This does not pretend to be a complete collection of all the 
known letters of Wagner, but it is a very generous and exceed- 
ingly good selection. The omission of all the letters to 
Nietzsche is, as Dr. Hull points out in his prefatory note, 
rather remarkable, and (though I do not speak with positive 
knowledge) there must surely be some letters to Liszt belong- 
ing to the last period of Wagner’s life which would have been 
worth including. However, both the Nietzche and the Liszt 
letters are available from other sources, so these omissions 
are not of prime importance. 

As Wagner was a good letter-writer and the translator has 
done his work well, the two volumes make excellent reading, 
though one is inevitably tantalised again and again by getting 
only one side of the correspondence. A man usually reveals 
himself >more completely in his letters than in any auto- 


biography (which is bound to be rather self-conscious), and 
Wagner is no exception to the rule. Perhaps the most striking 
thing about his character as he himself shows it to us is his 
boundless self-confidence and energy. Thus as early as 
October, 1834, we find him writing to Apel of how Die Feen 
is to be performed to prepare the way for Das Liebesverbot, 
of how this in turn will lead to a Wagnerian conquest of Italy 
and France, new operas, and so forth. All this, be it remem- 
bered, from a young man of twenty-one, unknown to the 
general public, and whose work gave little promise of the 
glories that were to come. In the same mood he writes to 
Liszt in 1849. ‘* I shall send you the opera [Siegfrieds Tod] 
finished in six months’ time.’”’ And when in 1856 Siegfrieds 
Tod has grown into the tetralogy of which only the poem and 
the first two operas have been completed he can still write 
confidently to his publishers “‘ I have settled on the summer of 
1859 for the first performance”? (of the complete cycle). 
This is counting your chickens before they’re hatched with a 
vengeance, for by his own account it is not till May, 1861, that 
he himself hears for the first time his— Lohengrin ! 

The side-lights thrown by his correspondence upon his 
character are many and interesting, and in this respect these 
volumes form an invaluable commentary on any of the 
biographies. Even more enlightening to the musician are his 
explanations (written to singers and friends) of how he wishes 
special passages in his works to be performed. ‘‘ I demand,”’ 
he says to Hermann Levi in May, 1876, ‘“ that my singers 
shall put ‘ recitative’ entirely out of their minds, and learn to 
sing my notes in strict time down to the most minute fraction 
of their melodic value.’”’ If only they would ! And else- 
where he is equally insistent on a beautiful tone, “‘ this charm- 
ing ‘smile’ in the voice,”’ as he well puts it. 

These letters are indeed so full of good things that they 
demand a full-dress review, even though most of the material 
is not unknown to students. Perhaps the Editor himself will 
do something about it. Meanwhile if these fragmentary 
remarks kindle in the reader a desire to delve in the book for 
himself they will have attained their object. 

P. ke 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS. Edited by H. C. Colles. 
Hate Edition. Vol. I (A to C). (Macmillan, 
s.). 


It would not be fair to Grove to attempt in a short space to 
review at all closely the first of the five volumes of the new 
edition. Apart from the question of the inevitable slips in 
such a huge work (a few of which anybody can find), one looks 
at the proportions of the different articles, concerning which 
everyone will have his own ideas. Most important, as I see it, 
is the making clear the peculiar qualities of each composer’s 
music. This is the weakest side in most books. The Dent 
Dictionary of Modern Music was mostly disappointing when 
one wanted to get a clear idea of styles. In Grove, Mr. Blom, 
for instance, does his best to describe Bartok’s compositions, 
but leaves us hazy. Perhaps it cannot be done without music 
type. There is not room for much of this, but I think it 
would have been wise to allow a little for every modernist 
composer, for even a few tasting samples help to give an idea 
of a man’s manner of writing. Even without music, I think 
more could have been done in this and one or two other cases 
to give a clear idea as to the essence of the styles. One good 
point is that there is little of the excessive praising of con- 
temporaries that one found rather too frequently in the Dent 
dictionary. One must have some judgments in such a work, 
of course, and it is not easy to find impartial writers. 

In the list of contributors Newman’s name does not appear, 
nor does that of Tovey; that is a pity, for these are two of 
the best thinkers and most stimulating writers we have. Sir 
George Grove’s old article on Beethoven is retained. It was 
an affectionate study, and deserved to stand. But I doubt 
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if the principle of letting so much old matter remain, with 
revision or additions, is the wisest. A fourth edition, when 
it comes (say in the ’forties), will need still more drastic 
surgical treatment. 

I am disappointed that not enough has been done, throughout 
the volume, to aid quick reference. I thought that side- and 
cross-headings were to be more freely used. Many 
of the long articles are really books, and as such should 
be indexed, or fully paragraphed. Paragraphing, as in 
Vaughan Williams’ article on Conducting, should have been 
more widely adopted. This article, by the way, is chatty, but 
some of it has a curious simple-mindedness. We scarcely look 
to Grove for elementary remarks. Bach is well done by 
Sanford Terry. There is a valuable article on Copyright by 
the Secretary of the Society of Authors, and one on Braille 
music by Mr. Watson, of the National Institute for the Blind. 
The pictures are admirable—one of the new Grove’s best 
features. The coloured ones are especially fine. The lists 
of compositions have been brought up-to-date and tabulated— 
a considerable boon; and the bibliographies are much 
improved. Someone may attempt to give the prices of books, 
in the Utopian dictionary. The lack of them is a drawback. 
Even a few prices would be better than none. 

The music lover who does not feel able to spend thirty 
shillings on this splendid volume (which is really extremely 
cheap) should at least make sure that his local public library 
gets it; and music clubs (gramophone societies, for instance) 
might well add it to their library, for it contains an immense 
amount of matter that will appeal] to all who take an interest 
in the growth of music or in the lives and ways of composers. 


* po * 


BAND RECORDS 


At the outset this month I must express my indebtedness to 
the Managing Editor of our American cousin, The Phonograph 
Monthly Review. A short time ago the first record by 
Creatore’s Band was issued in England and my praise of this 
remarkable record of excerpts from Aida elicited a very kind 
and appreciative letter from Mr. Axel B. Johnson and prompted 
him to send me three Victor records by this band. This act 
of goodwill and generous appreciation is characteristic of both 
Mr. Johnson and his staff, as I can testify from previous 
experience, and is a real reward for the often ungrateful task 
of record reviewing. These records contain selections from 
Pagliacci and La Traviata respectively and Semiramide 
Overture, each of which occupies both sides of a 12-in. disc. 
As I could only describe the Aida selection by the lavish use 
of superlatives, what can I say about these three records ? 
Creatore is a highly temperamental “ virtuoso ’’ conductor, 
and as a natural corollary his interpretations will not please 
everyone alike. For this reason, and this reason alone, of the 
two operatic selections I prefer that from La Traviata. The 
quality of the recording is equally good in both these discs 
and is better than in the Aida selection. Semiramide Overture 
I have left until last because it is even better than its com- 
panions. The playing is unsurpassable, the interpretation is 
such as to give fresh life to this old war-horse, while the 
recording is unequalled in any band record I have ever heard. 
The only record I can think of to compare with it is the recently 
issued Rienzi Overture played by the Philadelphia orchestra. 
Opinions on military band transcriptions may vary, but this, 
from every point of view, is the only record of Semiramide. I 


ee sincerely that H.M.V. will issue it in England without 
elay. 








What a poor lot my month’s batch of records seem by 
comparison, though to be quite fair they are, as a whole, 
distinctly below the recent average standards, Perhaps the 
best is Chal Romano Overture (H.M.V. B.2508), played by the 
Coldstream Guards Band. I like this the best of all Mr. 
Ketelbey’s music that I know, and I like this military band 
arrangement better than the original orchestral version. This 
overture, by the way, achieved extraordinary success every- 
where it was played during a recent tour of holiday resorts made 
by the composer. He did not take an orchestra with him but 
directed concerts of his own compositions by the local municipal 
orchestras at many places. 

Equally good from the points of view of playing and 
recording is the amusing Midget and Hippopotamus and the 
aptly named Marche Pompeuse played by the Grenadier Guards 
Band (Col. 4455). The tone of the piccolo and bassoon soloists 
in the former is excellent, while the march is played in such a 
way as to make one realise that attention to detail is worth 
while, even in such a straightforward composition as a march, 

A 10-inch double sided record of a selection from La Bohéme, 
played by the Beltona Military Band, is good value for moncy 
(Beltona 1262). There is nothing outstanding, either in 
playing or recording, but neither is there much to criticise. 
Another serviceable operatic selection of the same description 
is that from Maritana played by Capt. Stretton’s Royal 
Artillery Band (Winner 4637). In my copy the intonation of 
the solo cornet is very imperfect, but this is probably due to 
the fact that the record is a bad “swinger,” tor I cannot 
believe that so good a musician as Capt. Stretton would have 
passed the test record otherwise. 

The Winner people afford an opportunity of comparing the 
playing of two good bands by publishing simultaneously 
records of marches by the Scots Guards Band and the Royal 
Artillery Band (Nos. 4635 and 4693 respectively). The tone 
of the former band is noticeably bigger and brighter, the latter 
band affecting—mistakenly, in my opinion—a tone nearer that 
of an orchestra. The former record contains With Sword and 
Lance, one of my favourite marches, and Steadfast and True, 
and the latter contains Fall in and Return to Barracks. 

The Regal Company continue their series of Fantasias of 
National airs by issuing The Shamrock, played by the Silver 
Stars Band. This is a good record, the only faults being that 
the brass is a shade too strong in places and that the tone 
sounds a bit throttled here and there. Excellent technical 
features are the fine recording of a sid>-drum roll at the 
beginning and of a kettle-drum roll at the end. 

The last military band record to be considered is by Black 
Diamonds Band (Zono. 2985). Sans Souci march has quite a 
good swing, but the instrumentation is very threadbare and 
commonplace. Mercatel march is much better constructed 
and therefors more interesting. The recording is quite good. 

The race for the earliest publication of a record of the new 
Crystal Palace test piece has been won this year by the Winner 
Company. The White Rider, by Denis Wright, is programme 
music and deals with Kralyvitch Marko, one of the heroes of 
past ages in Serbian history, and the legend that Marko lies 
asleep in a cavern in the mountains, his sword driven into a 
rock and his horse beside him. Some day, the legend runs, 
the sword will fall to the floor of the cave and awaken Marko, 
who will mount his horse and ride forth to lead the Serbian 
people to a victorious battle against their enemies. The 
composer expressly denies any attempt actually to illustrate 
the details of the story with his music, the connection being 
more one of mood. This work, while not as interesting or as 
difficult as some of its predecessors, is worth many of the 
operatic selections that used to serve as test pieces. The 
recording of this first issue is rather thin and reedy, but good 
enough to make one wonder that the fine playing of Black 
Dyke Band did not earn for them a higher place than eighth 
at the contest. 


W.A. C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


I, was informed that I should be “relieved” of all vocal 
records this month, but there are a few cuckoos in my basket 
which I will eject at once. Best of all, a 12in. vocal selection 
from The Gondoliers, sung with the utmost spirit on Zono. 
A.325 (4s.). The diction may be slightly precious sometimes 
but it is marvellously clear. This series of Gilbert and Sullivans 
from Zonophone is a joyful affair. More antiquated, but 
perhaps equally popular, is a similar vocal selection from Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl (H.M.V. C.1382, 12in., 4s. 6d.). It seems to 
me less brilliant and clear, but my relative unfamiliarity with 
the words may be the cause. Anyhow, it is a perfectly safe 
investment. The third cuckoo is Billy Bennett (Col. 9237, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) in some more antiquated but perhaps equally 
popular—no, I’ve said that already—in two of his own songs, 
She’s mine and Napoleon. He may be “‘ nearly a gentleman,”’ 
but is he nearly a good comedian on his records? Some 
intrinsic cause of his success eludes the microphone. 


Milton Hayes, on the other hand, is usually at his best on 
records, and bits of the Meanderings of Monty, Parts 15 and 16 
(Col. 4509, 3s.), are in his most deliciously confused manner, 
while the rest sounds as if he was reading his lines. How he 
shines in contrast to the devastating pawkiness of William 
McCulloch (Col. 4529 and 4530, 3s. each) and Dufton Scott 
(Col. 4531 and 4532, 3s. each)! Presumably these dialect 
records are produced for the delectation of their admirers 
beyond the border, and I strongly advise every Scot to buy 
them—and please keep them. Miss Wish Wynne (another 
vocal record, by the way) sings Our District Visitor and A 
Servant Girl, both of them rather obviously treated, with great 
relish and her excellent cockney accent. (H.M.V. B.2532, 3s.) 


Shall we get the second Black Crows record in time for 
Christmas ? Did I not foretell the succés fou of the first ? 


On cinema organs Reginald Foort makes a free and pleasant 
version of the Valse des Fleurs and Ouverture miniature from 
the Nutcracker Suite on H.M.V. C.1386 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Lew 
White (Brunswick 3591, 3s.) with vocal refrain, Neil Allen 
(Parlo. R.3405 and 3406, 3s. each), Edmund Cromwell (Imp. 
1808, ls. 6d.) and Jesse Crawford (H.M.V. B.2560, 3s.) are 
inclined to duplicate titles and as regards the general effect are 
much of a muchness ; but on the whole I stick to my preference 
for Jesse Crawford. There are quite a number of piano solo 
records, Fred Elizalde continues his triumphant but specialist 
productions with Rhythm Step and Way down yonder (Bruns- 
wick 115, 3s.). He performs marvels of dexterity with real 
musicianly feeling, but I hasten to add that he should be heard 
before buying. Leslie Hutchinson (“‘ Hutch’’), in his first 
solo record (Brunswick 125, 3s.), does two tunes from ‘‘ Oh 
Kay ” rather disappointingly : not better than Gershwin himself 
on Col. 4538 and 4539 (3s. each). Rube Bloom, ‘‘ the world’s 
greatest dance pianist’ if one may believe the bulletin, gives 
us Spring Fever and The Doll Dance on Parlo. R.3385 (3s.), 
and is indeed well worth hearing ; but I doubt if his Doll Dance 
is twice as good as that of Jimmy Andrewes on Imp. 1809 
(ls. 6d.). This is more brilliant, less subtle playing: as is 
also that of Lee Sims on Brunswick 3617 (3s.). 
section this month. 


Other individualists are Rudy Wiedoeft, redivivus in his really 
lovely saxophone solos, Drigo’s Serenade and General Dawes’s 
Melody (Col. 4508, 3s.) or Sax-o-triz and In the Orient (Bruns- 
wick 3395, 3s.) ; Boyd Senter, another favourite, in Not may be 
and Hot Lips, two Yale Blues (Parlo. R.3384, 3s.), with Ed. 
Lang and Arthur Schutt, a very strong combination: Mario 
Perry (accordeon) on Zono. 2990 (2s. 6d.): and Pipe Major 
John MacDcnzald splendidly recorded on four records (Col. 
4511-4514, 3s. each), in melodies which even a Sassenach can 
appreciate. If you like the bagpipes you will go far to hear 
them better played. The most pathetic jumble of sounds 
that I ever heard is on another Columbia record (4510, 3s.), 


This is a good 


Annie Laurie and Believe me if all those endearing young charms, 


a carillon solo played at Croydon by Kamiel Lefevre, of Malines. 
This should win the “ Best Jokes’ competition. 


The 12in. orchestral records include two more Strauss 
waltzes, Wiener Blut and Rose of the South, straightly played by 
a Symphony Orchestra under Johann Strauss (Col. 9238, 4s. 6d.), 
in continuation of the series: a rousing Blue Skies Selection by 
Jay Whidden and his band—how elfin his own Whidden Rag is! 
—on Col. 9239 (4s. 6d.) ; and a capital medley of Leslie Stuart 
tunes called Palladium Memories, by Horace Sheldon and his 
orchestra (Electron X.512, 4s. 6d.). 


Albert Sandler and his orchestra, in response to ‘‘H.T.B.’s ”’ 
prayers, is recorded finely in the Bohéme Fantasia on Col. 4542 
(3s.). Frank Westfield’s Orchestra is worth noting in Poldini’s 
Poupée Valsante and Cowen’s Yellow Jasmine (Parlo. E.5827, 
2s. 6d.), and so are the London Concert Orchestra in the 
attractive music of Tavan’s Si 7’ étais Roi (Winner 4692, 2s. 6d.) 
and Kane’s Hawaiians in Hilo and Drowzy Water (Zono. 2992, 
2s. 6d.). 


The usual—perhaps rather more than the usual—pleasant 
air de restaurant marks De Groot (H.M.V. B.2507, 3s.) in One 
Way Street and Midnight Bells—very a propos for a reviewer ; 
Jean Lensen in Gillet’s Lettre de Manon and Massenet’s Ariane 
(Col. 4483, 3s.); and the St. James’s String Sextet in two 
Mendelssohn trifles neatly played (Col. 4485, 3s.). But it is 
astonishing how fresh the Verdi Mandoline Club can make the 
Prelude to Cavalleria Rusticana sound (Col. 4484, 3s.) and 
how exquisitely the Salon Orchestra can render two such 
seemingly trite banalities as Just like a butterfly and Russian 
Lullaby (H.M.V. B.2535, 3s.). These are probably the plums 
this month. 


PEPPERING. 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


* A long way ahead of all the other duets I have heard this 
month is by Aileen Stanley and Johnny Marvin in Under the Moon 
(H.M.V. B.2565, 3s.), which is as well sung as it could be. On 
the other side Vaughn de Leath does not quite come up to 
expectations in Sing Me a Baby Song, but then we judge her 
by high standards. The Yacht Club Boys are exceedingly good 
on Electron 0166 (2s. 6d.) with Here Comes Fatima and 
Ain't that a Grand and Glorious Feeling, though I think the 
best record of the latter is that by Johnny Marvin (H.M.V. 
B.2529, 3s.) issued last month. Anyone who has not heard 
this record should make a point of doing so, for, not only is 
Marvin heard at his best, but we have Gene Austin on the 
other side singing a belated Muddy Water, which is better even 
than Harry Richman, the introduction of the orchestra in the 
second chorus being especially well done. 


The California Humming Birds in The Whisper Song and 
She don’t Wanna (H.M.V. 2550, 3s.) give us very poor American 
comedy, and it is a record that should be avoided by those who 
might expect to hear something in the nature of the Revellers. 
Hedges and Field provide quite an adequate Positively-Absolutely 
on Electron 0165 (3s.) with some amusing words that I have 
not heard in other versions of this number, but their J wonder 
how I look when I’m asleep on the other side is anything but 
pleasant to listen to. Imperial 1811 at ls. 6d. is really good 
for the money, with the Radio Imps in Moonbeam! Kiss her 
for Me and Oh! Ya! Yal 


The comic songs are not very good this month, but for those 
who like the average music hall comedian, Fred Douglas on 
Regal G.8915 and 8916 (2s. 6d.) can be recommended. The 
former record has two good numbers in Ma/ Look at Charlie 
and Mister Waterhouse’s House, as also has Winner 4663 
(2s. 6d.) with Ronnie Earl singing Grandfather's Whiskers and 
What are you going to do about Selina ? 
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Those who like a tenor voice blended with a cinema organ 
will enjoy Gerald Griffin in Give Me a Day in June and Ina 
Shady Nook by a Babbling Brook (Zono. 2988, 2s. 6d.) better 
than Franklyn Baur in J Found You and Just Like a Butterfly 
(Zono. 2986, 2s. 6d.). The former has also two Irish songs on 
Zono. 2989 but I prefer Talbot O’Farrell on Imperial 1814 
(1s. 6d.) in quite a jolly Irish tune, Every Little Corner of My 
Irish Home. 

Melville Gideon gives us three records (H.M.V. 2577, 2539 
and 2525, 3s.) of which I like 2577 best, as he sings Gonna Get 
a Girl very nicely and without any of that sentimentality which 
mars his other efforts. However, to those who don’t mind a 
bit of sugar, Russian Lullaby on B.2539 will prove attractive. 
By the way, surely it was not necessary to issue So Blue 
(3.2525) so late, especially after numerous better records of it 
have been made. 

A record that should not be missed is Josephine Trix singing 
Ain’t that Bad and Magnolia (Electron 0171, 3s.). Both these 
songs are very well done, especially the former. Sidney 
Nesbitt gives us Since I found You and I’m Looking Over a 
Four Leaf Clover on Regal G.8914 (2s. 6d.) with a pleasing 
accompaniment of Piano, Violin, "Cello and Ukulele, which 
last he plays himself ; but I should avoid Mason and Miller in 
Kentucky Lullaby and Honolulu Moon (Regal G.8912, 2s. 6d.) 
as being the exact way not to sing this sort of song. 

Of the twelve Columbia records that I received at the 
eleventh hour, nearly all are good and I give pride of place to 
Ed. Smalle with Magnolia and A Little Girl, a Little Boy 
(Columbia 4546, 3s.), which is an excellent record in every 
way. Layton and Johnstone have four extremely good 
records, of which I like 4548 the best, although both Lucky Day 
and My Heart Stood Still are getting rather stale now and I 
only wish that the record could have been issued a couple of 
months ago. The Singing Sophomores give us selections from 
three popular musical comedies, “ Peggy-Ann,” ‘“ The Girl 
Friend ’’ and “‘ One Dam Thing After Another,” on 4541 and 
4564, and the singing is well up to their usual standard, which 
is saying a great deal. Ella Shields in Everybody's Singing and 
I'd do it all over again (Col. 4546, 3s.) does not appeal to me very 
much, although the Gilt Edged Four accompany her magnifi- 
cently. Harold Williams sings the Song of the Wanderers 
quite well on 4543, but the other side, where he has a duet with 
Doris Vane, is not so pleasing. I can recommend Ramon 
Newton in Souvenirs and Old Names of the Old Flames (4589), 
and I am sure all who have seen “ Peggy-Ann’”’ will want to 
buy 4540, with Dorothy Dickson singing Where ’s that Rainbow ? 
and A Tree in the Park very charmingly. 

I have only had two Brunswicks, and of these Chick Endor 
and Paul Reese on 117 sing The Girl Friend and At Sundown 
very nicely, but I don’t care for Harry Shalson in Once in a 
Blue Moon (124), but then it is a depressing sort of song. 
The rest, with some more H.M.V.s and all the Regals, I 
must keep till next month. 

eo 





ROYAL APPOINTMENT 


Amongst other distinctions, the honour of 


Special Appointment to H.M. THE KING 
OF SPAIN has been conferred upon 


fred Imhof. 


THE WORLD’S GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS, 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
SEE PAGE Viil. 











A LETTER FROM PARIS 


As the Paris “‘ season ’’ does not begin until late in October, 
the bulletins for August, September and October contain 
little of outstanding interest. As I shall only mention the best 
recordings, my task is light enough.* 


The best vocal record in the three bulletins is emphatically 
that of César Vezzani, whose performance of the Air de Jean 
from Massenet’s Hérodiade and O Glaive! (Ein Schwert 
verhiess mir der Vater) from Wagner’s Die Walkiire (W.804) is 
completely admirable, while his voice is warm and ample. As 
M. Vezzani spends most of his time in the provinces, where 
audiences are far more critical than in Paris, I expected 
something good, but was agreeably surprised by the beauty of 
his voice. The best performance given by a lady is that of 
Mile. Yvonne Brothier, whose pure cold voice is at its best in 
Una voce poco fa (P.679), which, as an aria in which the words 
do not matter in the least, does not suffer by translation. For 
lovers of light opera I recommend M. Emile Rousseau’s record 
of the Air de Jean from Victor Massé’s ever-popular Noces de 
Jeannette (P.677). The singer is one of the best young baritones 
at the “‘ Opéra-Comique.”’ M. Charles Panzéra is a fine artist, 
and one is all the more surprised that he should sing songs by 
Schubert (W.760) and Dupare (W.836) to orchestral accom- 
paniment. I would pardon his singing of Der Doppelganger 
and Der Erlkénig in French (although he knows the original 
language), for this record is destined for the French market ; 
but the adaptations ruin the songs. By way of compensation 
to M. Panzéra I will remark that his record of Je me suis 
embarqué and Diane, Séléné from Gabriel Fauré’s song-cycle 
L’ Horizon Chimérique (P.519) should be in the library of every 
student of modern French music. 


Among orchestral records the most interesting is that of 
Paul Dukas’ symphonic scherzo L’Apprenti Sorcier (W.765), 
so dear to Sir Henry Wood ; and those of the same composer’s 
ballet La Péri (W.790-1). Dukas’ influence on the modern 
school is very great; and Isaac Albéniz, who was his pupil, 
owed him much. 


Military band enthusiasts should certainly invest in Lacéme’s 
suite Mascarade (an electric reissue), played by the band of the 
Garde Républicaine (K.5187-8; replacing K.2814). The 
timbres of the different instruments are very faithfully repro- 
duced, and even in the loudest passages there is no confusion 
or blurring. The band plays with greater subtlety than most. 


Even the loftiest-browed should consent to smile at the 
Brothers Moser in their amusing yodelling duets S’Annelly 
and Weggisserlied (K.5174); and at Alibert, who “‘ puts over ”’ 
in masterly fashion a typical French music-hall song, Ca, c’est 
fou! (K.5173). Unfortunately the reverse of the latter record 
is an exceptionally silly sentimental ditty, Rien que toi, rien 
que mor. 

One of the most interesting records ever issued is on sale at 
‘*‘ Shakespeare and Co.’”’ 10 Rue de l’Odéon. Though only a 
single-sided 12-inch, it costs 15 dollars, and is, as the book- 
sellers say, published in a limited edition. This costly disc 
is of Mr. James Joyce reciting, from his novel Ulysses, the 
speech of John F. Taylor that commences on p. 136. I would 
like a copy of this record to be given to every actor and every 
public speaker as a lesson in how to speak the English language. 
Although the sale of the book is prohibited in England, there is 
nothing on the record to which the slightest objection could be 
made ; so I should think that collectors would have no difficulty 
in procuring it. 


Gitson MacCorMAck. 





*All these records are issued by the ‘‘Compagnie Francaise du 
Gramophone,” the French H.M.V. 
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DANCE 


Be J. W. G. 
In the following notes, thick type indicates an excellent 


NOTES 


record on both sides, and a safe investment. Two stars and 
one star are the descending order of excellence, while some 
distinctly inferior ones are not included at all. 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 


120.—Stomp your feet (Charleston) and Clarinet Marmalade 
(Charleston) (Fred Elizalde and his Music). 

3536.—*Mary dear (fox-trot) and *Go, Joe, go (Charleston) 
(Hal Kemp and his Carolina Orchestra). 

3307.—Sunny Hawaii (Slow fox-trot) a South Sea Dream 
Girl (Waltz) Palakiko and Paaluhi (Hawaian Guitars). 

3609.—* Can’t you hear me say I love you (Waltz) and ** Home- 
ward bound (Waltz) (Regent Club Orchestra). 


3610.—** Dew-dew-dewy day (Charleston) and -**Oh, Doris, 


where do you live (Charleston) (Ben Selvin and his Orches- 


tra). The latter is a copy of “‘ No fooling.” 

3615.— Bye-bye, Pretty baby (fox-trot) and Just another day 
wasted away (Charleston) (Abe Lyman’s California 
Orchestra). Dull tunes, both of them. 


November issues. 

127.—**Souvenirs (fox-trot)and ** Don’tbring me posies (slow 
fox-trot). Fred Elizalde and his Music. 

3460.—Stockholm stomp (Charleston) and Have it ready 
(Charleston). Fletcher Henderson and his orchestra. 

3576.—Down the lane (waltz) and Broken dreams (waltz). 
Joe Green’s Novelty Marimba Band. 

3595.—Bamboola (fox-trot) and Blue Heaven 
**Kenn ”’ Sisson and his Orchestra. 

3597.—Mean dog blues (Yale blues) and Cornfed (Charleston). 
Red Nichols and his Five Pennies. 

3619.—Highways are happy ways (fox-trot) and I’d walk a 
million miles (fox-trot). Frank Black and his Orchestra. 

3623.—She’s just what the doctor ordered (fox-trot) and ’m 
gonna dance wit de guy wot brung me (quick fox-trot). Six 
Jumping Jacks. 

3633.—**Someday yowll say O.K. 
memory (fox-trot). 
Orchestra. 

This is the best batch of Brunswick records I have ever 
received, which says a great deal. 


(fox-trot). 


(fox-trot) and Just a 
Vincent Lopez and his Casa Lopez 


COLUMBIA (3s.). 


I must apologise for a mistake in last month's issue ; three 
Columbia records, Nos. 4461, 4505 and 4507 were classified 
among the H.M.V. records in error. I am sorry the 
Columbia Company is not more enterprising in presenting us 
with more records of the Yale Blues, because I really think 
this dance is “‘ taking on.” 
4550.—Ting-a-ling (Waltz) and I ain’t that kind of a baby (fox- 

trot) (Piccadilly Revels band). 

4551.—*Sixty seconds every minute (fox-trot) and Toy Town 
Parade (fox-trot) (Piccadilly Revels Band). 

4552.—** T'weet- T'weet (*‘ Up with the Lark ”’) (Charleston) and 
*The Girl is you (“Up with the Lark’’) (Charleston) 
(The Kit Cat Band). 

4553.— Here am I, broken hearted (fox-trot) and Lavender 
(Waltz) (The Kit Cat Band). 


4554.—Me and my shadow (fox-trot) and At Sundown (fox-trot) 
(Jay Whidden and his New Midnight Follies Band). 
4555.—In a shady nook (fox-trot) and *Why should I say I’m 
sorry (Waltz) (Jay Whidden and his New Midnight Follies 
Band). 
4556.—*In a Japanese Garden (fox-trot) and Mine (fox-trot) 
(London Radio Dance Band). 
4557.—** You don’t like it—not much (Charleston) and **Sweet 
Someone (Charleston) (Paul Ash and his Orchestra). 
4558.—**I’m in love again (Up with the Lark) (Charleston) 
(Harry Reser’s Syncopators) and *A lane in Spain (fox- 
trot) (The Columbians). 

4559.—Bye-bye, pretty baby (fox-trot) The Broadway Nitelites 
and Charmaine (Waltz) (Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians). 

4560.—P.D.Q. Blues (Yale Blues) and Livery Stables Blues 
(Yale Blues) (Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra). 

4561.—*The Whiteman Stomp (Stomp) and *I’m coming, 
Virginia (fox-trot) (Fletcher Henderson and his Orches- 
tra). 

4562.—Down in the Alley Blues (Charleston) (Duke Ellington 
and his Washingtonians) and Delirium (Charleston) 
(‘*‘ Red ” Nichols’ Charleston Chasers). 

4563.—Souvenirs (fox-trot) (Kit Cat Band) and Ain’t that a 
grand and glorious feeling (Charleston) (Paul Ash and his 
Orchestra). The former is not a very good tune, but it 
is excellently played. 

4566.—*Mountain Greenery (Charleston) and *Step on the 
Blues (Charleston) (both from The Girl Friend) (the 
former Debroy Somers band and the latter by the Kit 
Cat Band). 


EDISON BELL-ELECTRON (3s.). 


Here we have two more excellent records by Chas. Remue 
and his New Stompers Orchestra. Percival Mackey’s Band is 
also good, but I’m afraid Leslie Norman and his London Carlton 
Hotel Band is a very poor acquisition. 
0160.—Slow Gee-gee (Charleston) and Vladivostock (Charleston) 
(Chas. Remue and his New Stompers Orchestra). The 
latter is labelled ‘* Rag,’’ and that is its best description. 

0161.—Tampeekoe (Charleston) and §lippery Elm (fox-trot) 
(Chas. Remue and his New Stompers Orchestra). 

0167.—**Savoy Irish Waltz (Waltz) and Dearie Mine (Waltz) 
(Percival Mackey’s Band). 

1068.—Sonatique (fox-trot) and Operatique (fox-trot) (Percival 
Mackey’s Band). The titles speak for themselves; the 
latter is entirely based on tunes from Tannhauser. I have 
printed them in thick type, because they are by far the 
best of this type of thing that I know. 


EDISON BELL-WINNER (2s. 6d.). 


4658.—** Crazy words, crazy tune (Charleston) and *Where do 
you work-a, John? (6-8 one-step). Both well played 
by the Riviera Club Band, but rather back numbers. 

4695.—*St. Louis Shuffle (Charleston) and *Summer Time 
Girl (fox-trot) (Royal Automobile Club Band). 

4696.—** Red lips, kiss my blues away (fox-trot) and Hello, 
Cutie (fox-trot) (Sam Lanin and his Orchestra). 

4699.—* Golden Gate (fox-trot) and *Mine (fox-trot) (Alfredo’s 
Band). 

4700. see Summer night (fox-trot) and Oriental moonlight 
(fox-trot) (Alfredo’s Band). 

4702.—At Sundown (fox-trot) and Colette (fox-trot) (Riviera 
Club Dance Orchestra). 

4717.—Souvenirs (fox-trot) and The devil is afraid of music 
(Yale blues) (Riviera Club Dance Orchestra). 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE (3s.). 


Out of the H.M.V. records this month, I choose B.5353 and 
B.5349 as being the two best records, but neither of these 
stand out from the rest, as is sometimes the case. The playing 
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of; Nat Shilkret and his Band is excellent, especially in waltzes, 

and for those who like Eastern tunes Paul Whiteman’s record 

(B.5351) will be a godsend. There is a lovely waltz by the 

Havana Band (B.5337), on a melody by Chopin. At last we 

have another tango—and such a tango it is! 

B.5324.—*My pretty Girl (Stomp) (Jean Goldkette and his 
Orchestra) and ** Yesterday (Waltz) (Nat Shilkret and 
his Orchestra). 

B.5325.—* Red lips, kiss my blues away (fox-trot) (Charles 
Domberger and his Orchestra) **South wind (Charleston) 
(Roger Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra). 

B.5337.—In the night (Waltz) (Savoy Havana Band) and I 
want to be miles from everyone (fox-trot) (Savoy Orpheans), 

B.5339.—* You only want me when you're lonesome (Waltz) 
(Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra) and *One Summer night 
(fox-trot) (Roger Wolfe Kahn and his Orchestra). The 
waltz is a poor tune. 

B.5340.—**I'm in love again (Up with the Lark) (Black Bottom) 
and Like a Virginia Creeper (Charleston) (Jack Hylton 
and his Orchestra). 

B.5341.—*Sing, Birdie, sing (Charleston) (Savoy Orpheans) 
and ** Lonely (fox-trot) (The Sylvians). The latter is a 
soothing fox-trot, very well played. 

5343.—Clap yo’ hands (Black Bottom) and Do-do-do (fox-trot) 
(Oh, Kay). The former by Roger Wolfe Kahn and the 
latter by George Olsen and his Music). 

5345.—**Maybe (Oh, Kay) (fox-trot) (Nat Shilkret and his 
Orchestra with Organ by Jesse Crawford) and *Someone 
to watch over me (Oh, Kay) (Charleston) (George Olsen and 
his music). 

B.5346.—** Clap 
Oh, Kay) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 
prefer the American versions above. 

B.5347.—A red-roofed Chalet (fox-trot) and *Sunset down in 
Somerset (Waltz) (Savoy Orpheans). 

B.5349.—C’est vous (Waltz)((Jacques Renard and his Orches- 
tra) and What do I care what somebody said (Charleston) 
(Jan Garber and his Orchestra), The waltz is a good 
French ‘* Boston.”’ 

B.5351.—Fallen leaf (fox-trot) and Shanghai dream man (fox- 
trot) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). Paul Whiteman 
puts a¥ the light and colour he can into these Eastern 
tunes. 

B.5352.—* Gorgeous (fox-trot) (Johnny Hamp’s Kentucky 
Serenaders) and ** T'here’s a trick in pickin’ a chick-chick- 
chicken (Charleston) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). 

B.5353.—Tiny Town (fox-trot March) and Deep river blues 
(Yale Blues) (Whitey Kaufman and his Orchestra). 

B.5357.—Duck (Tango) and Old Maid (Tango) (Argentine 
Tipica Orchestra). Never have I heard two tangos so 
perfectly played. They’ possess all the qualities so 
necessary to get the real spirit of the dance, and I am 
quite certain that the Gramophone Co. will be well repaid 
for giving us what is, I think, the best tango record ever 
produced by any company. I look forward eagerly to 
some more records by this wonderful band. 

B.5359.—Miss Annabell Lee (Charleston) and Blue Rivers 
(Charleston) (Savoy Havana Band). Here the Havana 
Band is in fine form, 

B.5360.—** Here am I, broken hearted (Charleston and ** The 
devil is afraid of music (Black Bottom) (Jack Hylton and 
his Band). 

B.5363.—Tiger Rag (Charleston) (C. Dornberger and his 
Orchestra) I'm gonna meet my Sweetie now (fox-trot) 
(Jean Goldkette and his Orchestra). “Tiger Rag” is 
a very fast Charleston, and I defy anyone to keep still 
while it is being played. 


yo hands and *Do-do-do (Charlestons from 
Good, but I 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


1807.—* What does it matter ? (Waltz) and ** Red lips, kiss my 
blues away (fox-trot) (Hollywood Dance Band). 


1806.—** Just another day wasted away and Magnolia (Golden 
Gate Dance Orchestra). 

1804.—*Ma! look at Charlie (6-8 one-step with a real ’Appy 
"Ampstead ’Eath flavour) and *What’s her name ? Maria / 
(Charleston) (Greening’s Dance Orchestra). 

1803.—The Girl Friend (Charleston) and I’m in love again 
(Black Bottom) ( Sam Lanin’s Troubadours]}. 


PARLOPHONE (Royalty Series, 3s.). 


There are several newcomers here this month, and most of 
them are well up to the high standard. I don’t like Vincent 
Rizzo very much, however. Sam Lanin is “ off colour ”’ this 
month, chiefly because his tunes are so poor. 

It has been pointed out to me that I had labelled a record 
wrong in the last issue; owing to a misprint, ‘‘ Way down 
yonder in New Orleans” was called a ‘‘ Yale blues,’’ instead 
of a slow fox-trot. 

R.3376.—* Do-do-do (fox-trot) and **Clap yo’ hands (Charles- 
ton) (Oh, Kay) (Vincent Rizzo and his Hotel Sylvania 
Orchestra). 

R.3377.—* Just another day wasted away (fox-trot) and 
* Gorgeous (fox-trot) (Sam Lanin and his famous players). 

R.3378.—**Sing me a baby song (Black Bottom) and Love 
and kisses (fox-trot) (Sam Lanin and his famous players). 

R.3379.—It’s a million to one you're in love (fox-trot) and I 
ain’t that kind of a baby (Charleston) (Tampa Blue Or- 
chestra). 

R.3380.—Who-o0o P You-00! That’s who! (Charleston) and 
Bless her little heart (fox-trot) (Tampa Blue Orchestra). 

R.3381.—** Lazy weather (Yale Blues) (The Goofus Wash- 
boards) and ** Yale Rhythm (Yale Blues) (The Original 
Washboard Beaters). The “singing” (?) in this is just 
like trying to talk in a dentist’s chair, with your mouth 
full of wads! The former has not a good rhythm. 

R.3382.—My syncopated melody man (slow fox-trot) and 
There’ll be some changes (Charleston) (Red McKenzie and 
his Music-box). 

R.3383.—You don’t like it, not much (fox-trot) (The Rhythm 
Breakers), Cushion foot Stomp (Stomp) (Original Wash- 
board Beaters). The former is perfectly delightful. 


REGAL (2s. 6d.) 


G.8953.—All because of you (fox-trot) and Hanalei Bay (slow 
fox-trot) (South Sea Hawaiian Players). A delightful 
change from saxophones. 

G.8960.—My girl’s fine and dandy (Charleston) and Cherry 
Ripe (fox-trot) (Jack Payne’s Hotel Cecil Orchestra). 
G.8961.—**At Sundown (Charleston) and *Moonbeam, kiss 

her for me (fox-trot) (Jack Payne’s Orchestra). 

G.8962.—* Wherever you go, whatever you do (Charleston) and 

You know I love you (fox-trot) (Raymond Dance Band). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 


I think it is a great pity that nearly all the Zonophone dance 
records are played by two bands which are so similar in style. 
I ain’t that kind of baby is really excellent, however. 

2994.—* One summer night (fox-trot) and *Some moon, some 
love, some music (fox-trot) (Devonshire Restaurant Band). 

2995.— Heaven help sailors on a night like this (fox-trot) and 
*Cheritza (waltz) (Devonshire Restaurant Band). The 
waltz is prettily played, but is rather difficult time. 

2996.—I ain’t that kind of a baby (fox-trot) and Dawn of 
To-morrow (Waltz) (Devonshire Restaurant Band). 

2998.—Under the Clover Moon (fox-trot) and The Doll Dance 
(fox-trot) (Bert Firman’s Dance Orchestra). 
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UNRECORDED CHAMBER MUSIC—V 


By WILLIAM MEADMORE 


of European reputation whose serious work is 

comparatively unknown in this country apart 
from an utterly uncharacteristic composition, called, 
I believe, ‘* Rustlings of Spring.’’ Yet his Piano 
Quintet in E minor, Op. 5, has every right to rank 
among the masterpieces of instrumental music. Jens 
Arbo, the well-known Swedish critic, wrote of this 
work: ‘* In 1882-4 Sinding was engaged upon the 
work with which he first made his name, the piano 
quintet in E minor. After having been played for the 
first time in Christiania in 1885, it was performed in 
1888 in Leipzig by the Brodsky Quartet, with Busoni. 
It provoked a bitter discussion in the German Press, 
some critics being exasperated at the daring ‘ parallel 
fifths ’ in the last movement, while his defenders 
maintained that the work was an expression of a self- 
reliant individuality. On the next performance of 
the quintet (1889) the feeling was entirely in Sinding’s 
favour, and the work was soon performed in all 
lands. This quintet inaugurated a new period, not 
only in Sinding’s life, but also for Norwegian music. 
It was a fruit of the neo-romantic tendency, and with 
its combination of national tone and colouring with 
Wagnerian ‘ rhythm and structure,’ gave the signal 
for a new advance in Norwegian musical progress.”’ 
The quintet is distinctly a dramatic work, redolent 
of restless power, extraordinary richness of harmony 
and fullness of ensemble, with many insistent ff’s 
and the employment of every possible graduation of 
tone down to the merest whisper. A detailed analysis 
of the work is not necessary and would only be 
tedious, but attention should certainly be drawn to 
the lovely Andante, a truly expressive “‘ broad stream 
of song,’’ which has many exquisite changes of har- 
mony. The Intermezzo is particularly happy in con- 
ception and is very original and jolly. I cannot recall 
one important work by Sinding that has yet been 
recorded. The Quintet affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make a start, and at the same time to get 
away from the beaten track. Incidentally, a per- 
formance takes 40 minutes. 

Although Arensky died as recently as 1906 the 
greater part of his output is already forgotten. His 
most popular venture into. chamber music is possibly 
his Piano Trio, Op. 31, not, however, a very strong 
work. The curious Quartet in A minor has many 
charming qualities to recommend it. It was originally 
composed for the very unusual combination of violin, 
viola and two ’cellos, but was afterwards re-written 
for the more orthodox and conventional string en- 
semble. It is dedicated to the memory of Tchaikov- 
sky, and the material is strangely compounded from 


Gor Bure is yet another example of a composer 


the Greek Orthodox liturgy, from National sources 
and from Tchaikovsky’s own works. The result is 
certainly rather attractive, and takes 32 minutes to 
perform. 


One of the most remarkable of contemporary Italian 
composers is Ildebrando Pizzetti. His solitary string 
quartet, written in 1906, is notable for the straight- 
forwardness of the writing and the utter absence of 
modern clichés and harshness. It is extremely re- 
strained in its expression, yet the quartet has an easy 
flow of melody which is not only restful but attrac- 
tive. The variations of the third movement are 
original and delightful, dance rhythms being fre- 
quently employed. The work takes some 30 minutes 
to perform. 


Whatever we may think of Saint-Saéns—at the 
moment there seems to be a definite revulsion of 
feeling in his favour—it is at least certain that his 
style is always precise and clear cut, and he is never 
ponderous or boring with pretentiousness. The Piano 
Quartet in B flat, Op. 41 (82 minutes), is character- 
istic of his chamber music at its best. From the very 
first bars we hear melodious phrases and never a hint 
of those modern innovations which he so bitterly 
attacked and which did him so much harm. 


A delightful record could be made of Hugo Wolf’s 
Italian Serenade for string quartet, lasting as it does 
but six minutes. Wolf’s reputation will, of course, 
rest on his songs, many of them masterpieces, but this 
Serenade makes one wish that he had written more 
in the chamber music medium, for his only other 
example is a very early string quartet. The Serenade 
was originally written for a small string orchestra. 
There is little to be said about it, except that the 
violin part is of exceptional difficulty. The legato 
melody given out by the first violin at the 16th bar 
is inconceivably charming, and the music has many 
fine climaxes. A recording of this work is badly 
needed. 


Another attractive little work is Nicholas Gatty’s 
string quartet *‘ Variations on an old English Air.”’ 
It was first played a year or two back by the Spencer 
Dyke Quartet at the Wigmore Hall, and remains in 
their repertoire. It lasts about 12 minutes. The 
theme is that of ** Sweet William,’’ and the variations 
succeed each other with such increasing interest that 
one feels regretful when this all too short work con- 
cludes. Gatty is, of course, chiefly known as one of 
those few English composers who has had the good 
fortune to see his own operas staged, but this de- 
lightful piece of chamber music should by no means 
be neglected. 
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SAVOY OPERA RECORDS 


(Continued from .August, p. 99) 


By 


R: DDIGORE. Produced at the Savoy, January 
22nd, 1887. Those of us who had been accus- 
tomed to seeing the D’Oyly Carte Company at 
Hammersmith or Kennington, or in the provinces, 
used to be amused at the newspapers’ descriptions of 
how this or that opera had now been “‘ revived at the 
Prince’s,’’ and at the grave consideration of our old 
friends Lytton and the rest as if they were interpreting 
their parts for the first time. In the case of Ruddi- 
gore, however, ‘* revived ”’ is the correct word, as it 
had not been performed by professionals for thirty 
years. A great deal too much has been written on 
whether it was a failure, and if so, why; this is not 
the place for such a discussion. 

At the revival several numbers were omitted or 
curtailed, for which proceeding I believe I am correct 
in saying Mr. Geoffrey Toye was responsible. And. 
if I remember rightly, he was stated to have arranged 
a new overture, which is presumably the one recorded 
here. At any rate it is not Sullivan’s. Of what is 
left of the Opening Chorus, Zorah’s solo and the 
intermediate choruses being cut, there is nothing to 
say. Bertha Lewis’s singing of Sir Rupert Murga- 
troyd is first-rate, and Elsie Griffin’s of If somebody 
there chanced to be excellent and with point. Next 
comes the duet I know a youth, sung by Elsie Griffin 
and George Baker, who are very good, both of them. 
The chorus From the briny sea is well done, and 
Derek Oldham is very good with Richard’s ballad. 
Luckily, many of us saw and can imagine his capital 
hornpipe, which deserved Robin’s testimonial. Its 
music is rightly given here. It would be very difficult 
to make a good record of My boy, you may take it 
from me. This is at least distinct. The back-chat 
was not authorised by Gilbert, and what is put in here 
is poor compared with what has crept in on the stage. 
The duet, The battle’s roar is over, was, I believe, 
retained at the revival, but soon dropped, which is a 
great pity. Unfortunately we are not consoled by 
means of the gramophone, as the record is disappoint- 
ing, particularly of Richard, who seems to be straining 
his high notes, a surprising fault in Derek Oldham. 
The Bridesmaids’ mock chorus is very good, just 
exactly as it should be, but when we come to. In 
sailing o’er life’s ocean wide, the two men overpower 
the soprano in the trio. A comment of 1887 on Mad 
Margaret’s scene reads amusingly now: “ the rather 
feeble absurdities she has to rave in almost compel 
her to present the part more as an uninteresting idiot 
than anything else.’”” It seems ungracious to say 
anything against Eileen Sharp’s rendering, which is 


N. M. CAMERON 


extraordinarily good and in sympathy with the com- 
poser—in fact the best record so far—but she is 
caught at one point, ‘** pretty lips a-pouting,’’ where 
the voice part has a crotchet followed by a quaver. 
The orchestra has two quavers followed by a quaver 
rest, and she follows the orchestra. Welcome gentry, 
etc., may be passed over, except for the criticism that 
the composer’s directions for piano followed by forte 
at the end of the chorus are not followed. Sir 
Despard then enters, and Leo Sheffield is excellent in 
Oh why am I moody and sad, and so are he and 
Derek Oldham in the parody of the old music hall 
style. When the buds are blossoming is a lovely 
thing, but is not perfectly rendered here. The solos 
are quite perfect, but the quartet is not properly 
balanced, the men being too powerful, and when it 
comes to full chorus it sounds very like the same 
quartet—or only one or two more. We may be at 
fault, but fail to detect the presence of the chorus 
second tenors. The gavotte music comes out very 
prettily. Hold, bride and bridegroom, etc., is a 
difficult passage, but is very well done, both by 
soloists and chorus, except that ‘* die traitor! ”’ is 
not at all emphatic. Farewell, thou hadst my heart, 
etc., solo followed by chorus, is very difficult and 
marvellously well sung. There is a tiny cut at one 
point of four bars of accompaniment. 

The duet at the beginning of Act II is excellent, 
though sung by the only non-Savoyards of the 
cast. Happily coupled are we is quite nice, what there 
is of it; the second verse is cut as at the Prince’s, but 
why we cannot imagine. © Rose’s solo In bygone days 
is just right, but in the subsequent chorus the 
orchestra comes in too loud, and a good deal is cut. 
Robin’s speech is not very successful. The chorus of 
ancestors is good in very difficult music, and When 
the night wind howls is first-rate, with good balance 
between voice and orchestra. The words ‘* So pardon 
us... or die ’’ are repeated in the score though not 
here. Robin’s recitative Away, remorse, and song 
Henceforth all the crimes are omitted here as at the 
Prince’s. Despard’s duet with Margaret, I once was 
a very abandoned person, is splendid, both singing 
and accompaniment. The paper from which I have 
already quoted said of this: ‘* Mad Margaret and 
Despard Murgatroyd have a scene in the second act, 
attired in black as Sunday-school teachers, which 
cannot be said to strengthen the opera by the force 
of its originality, and is certainly open to criticism for 
its questionable taste.’’ In fact they ruled a 
National, not a Sunday, school, but evidently it was 
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sacrilege to joke about either, or to speak disrespect- 
fully of a district visitor in 1887. My eyes are fully 
open I have always thought the best of all the funny 
records in Gilbert and Sullivan. There grew a little 
flower is beautifully sung, as it was at the Prince’s, 
by Bertha Lewis and Darrell Fancourt. We thus get 
the best humorous record on one side and the best 
pathos on the other. The greater part of the finale 
is cut. 

There are no other vocal or instrumental records 
of Ruddigore. There are 12 in. d.s. Selections by 
Columbia, all bands, and a 12 in. d.s., orchestral, by 
V.F. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. Produced at 
the Savoy, October 8rd, 1888. There are or have been 
a number of records of items in The Yeomen as well 
as the complete set. To begin with there was an old 
H.M.V. rendering of the Overture, played by the 
Bohemian Orchestra with much more feeling than on 
the later record, but cut twice in order to get it on to 
one side, twenty-six bars after bar 96 or thereabouts 
and fifteen bars at the end. In the set the whole is 
recorded on one side by playing it much too fast, and 
its completeness is its only merit. As usual, it is a 
great pity When maiden loves is not sung by someone 
who has acted in the opera and so can appreciate the 
part, although Nellie Walker has a nice voice, uses it 
well and sings very correctly, except for the un- 
authorised rallentando on ‘* heigho.’? The four-part 
Yeomen’s chorus In the autumn of our life is a fine 
example of choral singing; the rest of the record is 
quite adequate. When our gallant Norman foes con- 
tains a bad mistake—‘* doing ’’—and there is no 
sympathy for the spirit with which Sullivan inspired 
the music; the solo ought to be the predominant 
partner, and the chorus, though an integral and 
important partner, should be subordinate in the re- 
frain. They are singing the music as written, but not 
interpreting it as the composer intended. The trio 
Alas! I waver to and fro, which never seems to be 
sufficiently appreciated in the theatre, is perfectly 
given, but the symphony at the end of it is cut. 
Is life a boon? (composed, I am told, in the technical 
spirit of the Tudor period), besides being one of our 
favourites, is surely one of the most beautiful airs 
in all Sullivan’s work, yet one musical critic has 
described it as dull. Derek Oldham has the great 
advantage of knowing the opera, the only one in this 
cast ; despite a slightly too lavish use of portamento, 
he has, as one would expect, the very spirit of Gilbert, 
and his rendering is practically perfect. I have an 
interesting old H.M.V. record by Ernest Pike, but he 
with his fine voice has not the intimate knowledge 
possessed by Oldham, and in particular makes the 
natural mistake, made by all tenors not trained in 
the hard school of Savoy opera, of pausing on his 
top A flat instead of the following G flat. This pause 
is marked in the score, and no Savoyard would be 


allowed by the stage manager to take such a liberty. 
The difficult chorus Here’s a man of jollity is very 
well sung. I have a song to sing, O! is technically 
perfect, but is sung with no light and shade. Point in 
practice never has such a good voice, and we cannot 
imagine him as possessing such a robust one. Pass- 
more gives us irregularities of rhythm, but knows the 
character and is Jack Point. Hilda Francis, though 
rather breathless, is far more human than Violet 
Essex. The orchestra in both these records is ex- 
cellent, but in Passmore’s the symphony is cut at the 
end. All that was said above of Alas! I waver to and 
fro applies to How say you, Maiden, except that in 
this there are no cuts. I’ve jibe and joke is a very 
clever song sung by a man with a good voice; the 
record is technically good but not satisfactory to the 
real Savoyard. Violet Essex singing ’T1s done! I am 
a bride has got more into the spirit of her part than 
any other non-Savoyard in this cast. My record of 
this has worn very badly. Were I thy bride one can 
say is perfectly sung, but the rendering has none of 
Phoebe’s mischievous fun. Thirteen bars of sym- 
phony are cut before Oh, Sergeant Meryll, is it true? 
but the magnificent men’s chorus is perfect and in the 
right style. Didst thou not, oh Leonard Meryll, is 
the continuation of the scene. The third and fourth 
Yeomen are cut as they are in the theatre. Oldham 
takes a top A flat on the last note of ** scarce of word 
of them is true,’’ which, though done on the stage, 
is to be deplored. Gilbert and Sullivan opera is not 
meant as a vehicle for celebrities’ top notes—in 
Sullivan’s life-time this would not have been allowed. 
As usual, in the trio To thy fraternal care, the man 
with intimate knowledge of what was intended is the 
most satisfactory. The chorus is very good. A 
gratuitous symphony is added at the end of the 
record, not in sympathy with the aims of the com- 
poser ; the music should go into a minor key and fall 
from comedy to the tragedy of The prisoner comes to 
meet his doom. The long symphony to this is cut, 
including a tolling bell which on the record only comes 
in later. Elsie’s solo is also cut, and so is the noble 
symphony at the end. We are, however, given a very 
good ensemble; the difficult patter chorus is well 
done. 

Night has spread her pall once more is quite nice: 
the girls’ chorus is correct but they do not mean their 
words. The men’s chorus is much superior. A record 
by Passmore of Oh! a private buffoon is now with- 
drawn. It is a case of Baker possessing the voice, 
Passmore the soul; there is really no comparison 
between them. Hereupon we’re both agreed is for- 
tunately not difficult and is well sung. The symphony 
at the end is cut. Free from his fetters for once finds 
a non-Savoyard giving the better rendering. Pike, 
on the back of his Is life a boon? sings it with great 
taste and rare restraint, exactly as it ought to be 
sung. Strange adventure is unsatisfactory. The 
singers seem nervous of it and off the note throughout. 
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The old Columbia record is a good rendering but for 
the unpardonable rallentando at the end of each 
verse. The only one permissible is that marked at 
the end of the coda. The chorus is bad in Hark! 
what was that, sir? The music is difficult, it is true, 
but the leads are uncertain. Their work here lacks 
the perfect polish obtaining in most records of this 
set. Of the two versions of Like a ghost his vigil 
keeping (** her ’’ on the H.M.V. label!) the old 
Columbia is the better, but neither is very good. The 
old has the better orchestra, the new the better light 
and shade in the chorus. A man who would woo a 
fair maid is very charming, and the singing perfect. 
Our only complaint is that Phocbe does not manage 
to convey the roguery which is a part of her character. 
When a wooer goes a-wooing is scamped, the sym- 
phony being cut at the end, a specially severe loss 
here. Point makes’ a great. effort to be Point by 
altering vital notes, which might deceive the undis- 
cerning but makes the judicious grieve. Unfor- 
tunately the reverse of Strange adventure (Col. 388) 
does’ not provide us with a satisfactory substitute. 
Rapture, rapture has been omitted of recent years in 
the theatre. Quite possibly no one is very fond of it, 
but these liberties should not be taken. Comes the 
pretty young bride, etc., lacks four out of the five 
bars of symphony. Though an_ extraordinarily 
difficult chorus, this is the best record so far. Oh, 
day of terror is very well rendered indeed. On the 
other side Elsie’s solo is cut, which is a great loss. 
This crime was, however, first committed in the 
theatre. Point and Elsie are both good and sym- 
pathetic in this record. The old record of the 
Overture had on the back a compressed rendering of 
the finale, in which Elsie’s solo was included, but 
Point sang with a cheerful gusto that was quite 
painful. 

In conclusion we would appeal to the producers on 
no consideration to scamp the gems, such as When a 
wooer goes a-wooing—or in fact anything, vocal or 
instrumental, in the opera—for any reason of time or 
expense. Their public will willingly buy the 
additional record or two involved. 


ALTERNATIVES. 


Overture. Labelled ‘*‘ Sung by Bohemian Orches- 
tra’! H.M.V.C.511. (Now withdrawn.) 

When maiden loves. Ethel Toms, V.F. 1068. 

When our gallant Norman foes. Ethel Toms, V.F. 
1068. 

Is life a boon? Ernest Pike, H.M.V. B.409 (now 
withdrawn); Harold Wilde, Zono. 891 (Mikado on 
reverse); Arthur Jordan, Col. 2925. 

I have a song to sing, O! Walter Passmore and 
Hilda Francis, Col. 317; Ethel Toms and Stanley 
Kirkby, V.F. 1067 (only two verses, described as 
** Chorus with solos ’’). Ethel Toms shows versatility, 
making records of songs from three different parts! 


Did’st thou not, oh Leonard Meryll? V.F. 1065 
(Pirates on reverse). 

Oh! a private buffoon. Walter Passmore, Col. 354 
(now withdrawn). (Jolanthe on reverse.) 

Free from his fetters. Ernest Pike, H.M.V. B.409 
(now withdrawn); Arthur Jordan, Col. 2925. 

Strange adventure. Col. 338; V.F. 1067; Parlo. 
E.5758. 

Like a ghost his vigil keeping. Walter Passmore, 
Robert Howe and chorus, Col. 317. 

A man who would woo a fair maid. V.F. 1005; 
Parlo. E.5758. 

When a wooer goes a-wooing. V.F. 1005; Col. 338. 

Finale. H.M.V. C.511 (now withdrawn). 

Selections: Orchestra—12 in. d.s. Col.; 12 in. s,s. 
H.M.V. (on back of Overture in standard set). Band 
—12 in. d.s., Zono., V.F., Parlo., H.M.V.; 12 in. s.s., 
Voc.; 10 in. d.s., Aco, Winner, Duophone, Beltona, 
Col. ; 10 in. s.s., Imperial. 

** Vocal Gems.”’ 12 in. d.s., Zono. 


THE GONDOLIERS. Produced at the Savoy, 
December 7th, 1889. It was recorded without the 
Overture, which was issued some months later with 
a ‘** Princess Ida ’’ Selection on the back. It is a good 
record except for a considerable cut of the latter part 
of the first of its three sections. We much prefer the 
overture in its original state as given on this record 
without the additions heard during the last season at 
the Prince’s, and to let the Cachucha keep as a sur- 
prise for later. Every bit of symphony is cut in List 
and learn, etc., in the method of the bad old days, 
in order to get in all the vocal part. The loss is 
serious, but the singing is good and spirited. For the 
merriest fellows are we is perfect and the time exem- 
plary, and so is Buon’ giorno, both soloists and 
chorus. The next number, We’re called gondolier, 
is most spirited, but without intending to be captious 
we might suggest that the whole duet is nasal and that 
the singers do not pay enough attention to musical 
directions, e.g., at ‘* with soft serenading,’’ which is 
marked dim. to pp. The men’s chorus fall into the 
usual trap of slurring the first syllable of ‘* impartial 
Fate.’’ Marco, by the way, overpowers Giuseppe. 
In Are you peeping, etc., the 2-4 and 3-4 time are not 
quite enough differentiated ; quite a nice record but 
not up to the high standard of the previous three. 
From the sunny Spanish shore is quite decently ren- 
dered, but is not one of Luiz’ drum taps very late? 
In enterprise of martial kind is beautifully distinct, 
as usual with George Baker, but is hopelessly un- 
inspired. There is no good alternative. The recitative 
O rapture is unfortunately cut, but the two duets 
Ah, well beloved and There was a time are both 
perfect. No possible doubt whatever: ** never could 
make out ”’ is in the score, but is surely a misprint, 
although both Radford and Passmore sing thus. 
Radford has a splendid voice and a sense of humour, 
but is not Don Alhambra Bolero. Passmore’s habit 
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of taking things slowly spoils his otherwise good 
rendering. We liked Buckley’s best of the lot, with 
an extra good mark to his quartet for showing 
an intelligent interest. Both Vocalion singers appear 
somehow to have used a faulty copy of this song in 
which the second and third verses are interchanged— 
not that it matters much, luckily. The quintet Try 
we life-long is an especial favourite of mine, and is 
very prettily rendered here. The gondoliers and 
contadine now return with a beautiful chorus, during 
which one notices the ’cellos coming out well, and 
song When a merry maiden marries. But Tessa is 
unfortunately cast ; she should not be a deep contralto 
but a mischievous mezzo-soprano. The last note, a 
top F, is not in the score, which has a middle F. 
Bessie Jones, despite the fact that she makes free 
with the words and gives several wrong values, ex- 
presses really well the idea of the song Kind sir, you 
cannot have the heart. A regular royal queen is a 
quite adequate rendering of a popular number. The 
chorus work in Now pray what is the cause, etc., is 
very good throughout. The only faults are that Tessa 
and Gianetta get off the note in the final two bars 
and that in all the four lines beginning Farewell, my 
love Tessa overpowers her sister. Now, Marco dear, 
is taken very slowly. Gianetta is charming, but 
Tessa, being miscast, does not appeal to us. The 
subsequent quartet lacks all feeling, being taken like 
an exercise in singing—and spoilt at that by the 
contralto being too heavy. In the ensemble following 
about twenty-five bars are cut, besides the symphony 
at the end. 

The opening chorus of Act II, Of happiness the 
very pith, is extremely well sung but spoilt by the 
express speed at which it is taken. George Baker is 
very good as well as distinct in Giuseppe’s excellent 
song. Take a pair of sparkling eyes has been the most 
recorded of any composition of Sullivan’s; I have 
found eighteen records altogether in various cata- 
logues. I have also found eighteen of The Lost Chord, 
but they include both contraltos and tenors, also 
duets and a quartet, whereas Take a pair of sparkling 
eyes is every time sung by a tenor. I managed to 
assemble several pairs for the occasion, and we 
amused ourselves by trying to decide which was the 
worst. The result will not be published. Derek 
Oldham’s is the best, but not perfect. It was 
originally recorded for the set by John Harrison, but 
later a rendering by Tudor Davies was substituted. 
The change, however, was for the worse. Davies is 
affected and has no light and shade. Harrison, 
though nasal, is, we think, the best except for Old- 
ham, and O’Connor next. The song cannot, under 
the old recording conditions at any rate, be got on to 
a 10 in. record without hurrying, but apart from this 
handicap there always seem to be many faults or 
deficiencies. It is disappointing not to get a really 
good record, as this famous song is not difficult to 
sing, and contains obvious points, ninety-five per 


cent. of which are missed by all singers, perhaps 
because it is so often sung out of its context. All these 
tenors, who are supposed to be in love with Gianetta, 
are only in love with themselves-—or their voices. 
They may have to put up with this sort of thing at 
Covent Garden, but it won’t do at the Savoy. Here 
we are at the risk of our lives is perfect, but the girls’ 
duet is bad, too slow and without spirit. The 
Cachucha is played too slowly and does not rouse one 
from one’s chair as it ought. Also the use of the 
castanets is faulty; their proper use is to mark the 
second and third beats of the bar. The Vocalion 
record gives a much more exciting rendering; the 
voices, however, join in again, which is wrong, and 
rob us of some of the dance music. Radford is very 
good in There lived a king ; we could hardly have had 
a better, if not a Savoyard. This reminds me that, 
in the first instalment of these articles, I said (page 
11, June number) I should quote an apt case in point 
of individuals’ differing opinions. I had a message 
from the London Editor, ‘* A correspondent notes 
Kenneth Walters on Regal G.8677, No possible doubt 
and There lived a king, as beautifully sung and 
distinct and Gilbertian.’’ So I went round to a shop 
that stocked Regals and had this one played, but did 
not care for it, and anyway it has the serious defect 
of being sung without a chorus. In a contemplative 
fashion, except that the singers do not quite work up 
to the shriek of rage, is quite perfect ; where the four 
separate motifs are in together the score is marked 
forte. On the day when I was wedded is very good; 
although Edna Thornton takes a few liberties they 
seem to be justified. Small titles and orders is per- 
functory, though really teeming with humour, of 
which the singers catch not one single point. I am a 
courtier grave and serious is very good and the 
orchestra is well brought out; we have no fault to 
find. The finale has about a hundred bars cut! 

This is a delightful set, except for the. miscasting 
of Tessa and the mutilated finales. It will have been 
noticed that we have not had to complain of the 
girls’ chorus as in other sets. Several of my records 
are rather worn, but I have worked them hard. The 
Gondoliers brought to an end a series of most enjoy- 
able evenings, and I am immensely grateful to THE 
GRAMOPHONE for letting me undertake this duty, as 
well as pleased with myself for my promptitude 
in securing it. Listening critically as we have been 
doing, we have derived much additional pleasure, 
appreciating points that formerly were not noticed 
or were taken for granted. Here I think I ought to 
put in a word of general praise for the orchestra, to 
which I feel I have so far omitted to do justice. We 
have both of us done our best to express honest 
opinions, but if anyone thinks we are swinging liars 
we hope he will write to THE GRAMOPHONE about it. 
To every record’s prejudice, I’ve said a thing or two, 
yet nobody has said I’m such a disagreeable man— 
and I can’t think why! N. M. CAMERON. 
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OCTOBER B.B.C. PROGRAMMES 


The following are the four programmes broadcast from 


London and Daventry during the Thursday ‘“ Gramophone 
hours,’ for which we are now responsible. 
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Stradella Overture, Part 2. 

Haydn, Piano Trio in G (Cortot, 
Thibaud and Casals). Third 
movement. 

From Heaven Above (St. Olaf Choir). 

Brahms Waltzes Nos. 9, 10 and 11. 

In the Town of Kazan (Chaliapine). 

The Song of the Flea (Zaporojetz). 

I’m in love again (The Revellers). 

Someone to watch over me (Gershwin). 

Clap yo’ hands (Creager’s Orch.). 

Lazy Weather (Helen Morgan). 

Scarf Dance and Flatterer 
(Godowsky). 

Coppelia Ballet. 3 

Caprice in A minor (Szigeti). 

Ocean, thou mighty monster (Lotte 
Lehmann), Part 2. 

Eternal Father, strong to save (White- 
field’s Tabernacle). 


Finale, Act 2, Aida (La Scala). 

Jena Symphony, Part 2. 

Chopin Etudes (Moiseivitch). 

Water Boy (Harold Williams). 

Celeste Aida (Martinelli). 

Carmen, Prelude to Act 2. 

Andrea Chénier duet (Seinemeyer 
and Pattiera). 

Fugue alla Gigue (Herbert Walton). 

You can’t cry over my shoulder 
(Florence Oldham). 

Fallen Ashes (Red Heads). 

The White Riders (Black Dyke Mills 
Band). 

O Sole Mio (Dajos Bela Orch.). 

A May Morning (Ladies’ 
Choir). 

Procession of the Guests, Tannhauser. 

Souvenirs (Riviera Dance Band), 

Midget and Hippopotamus (Grenadier 
Guards Band). 


Prize 


I waited for the Lord (Temple Church). 

German Dances (Mozart). 

Polonaise in A flat, Part 2 (Friedman). 

O soave fanciulla (Pampanini and 
Pertile). 

Fantasia and Fugue (organ, Guy 
Weitz). 

The Faun (Balalaika Orch.). 

Yale Rhythm. 

I’m gonna meet my sweetie now 
(Annette Hanshaw). 

Slippery Elm (fox trot). 

Peggy-Ann Medley (Singing Sopho- 
mores). 

Funeral March of a 
(organ, Maclean). 

Comin’ thro’ the rye (Garda Hall). 

Dun pensieri (La Scala). 

Gypsy Baron Overture, Part 1. 

The Glory of the Sea (Morlais Morgan). 

Geistliches Wiegenlied (Gerhardt). 


Marionette 


OcTOBER 27TH. 


1. Parlo. E.10613. Barber of Bagdad Overture. 
2. Col. L.1988. Bell Song from Lakme (Eva Leoni). 
3. H.M.V. D.1284. Serenade (Volkmann) and Flight of 
the Bumble Bee (Rimsky-Korsakoff). 
4. Brunswick. 80019. Siegfried’s Funeral March. 
5. Winner. 4637. Maritana Selection (R. A. Band). 
6. Zono. 2977. Melody (organ, Greir). 
7. Parlo. R.3385. Spring Fever (Rube Bloom). 
8. H.M.V. B.2525. A Tree in the Park (Melville Gideon). 
9. Col. 4552. The Girl is you (Kit-cat Band). 
10. Actuelle. 11465. Swanee River Trail (Art Fowler). 
11. Parlo. E.10618. Minuets (Dajos Bela Trio). 
12. Col. 4542. La Bohéme Fantasia (Sandler). 
13. H.M.V. D.1259. The Love of the Three Oranges 
(Prokofieff). 
14. Parlo. R.20022. O quam suavis est (Hofburg Chapel 
Choir). 
15. H.M.V. D.B.934. Death of Boris (Chaliapine). 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS. 


The season seems to be getting into full swing, though most 
of the reports are without much interest for the general reader. 
Two Ealing Societies, THE EALING RECORDED MUSIC 
SOCIETY and THE CORNER MUSICAL SOCIETY are joining 
forces under the title of THE EALING GRAMOPHONE 
SOCIETY with Mr. G. E. Glaysher, 4, Chester Gardens, 
Argyle Road, West Ealing, as Hon. Sec. Of the two meetings 
each month at Bensted’s Music Saloons, one will consist of 
new issues and light popular music, while the other will aim at 
encouraging the study and fostering the appreciation of the 
works of the master musicians. 

The Parlophone Company continues its wise policy of 
supplying records to Societies, e.g., to the BLACKBURN AND 
DISTRICT G.S. and the NOTTINGHAM G.S.; and the latter 
reports also a programme of unique records by Mr. Carter— 
Patti, Tamagno, early Ruffo, Battistini, Farrar, etc. The 
SOUTH LONDON G.S. had a programme of Brahms, Wolf 
and Strauss lieder with the help of several Polydors: while 
Mr. Ernest Baker gave ‘‘ Some Tunes from the Classics ”’ to 
S.E. LONDON R.M.S., the title of each item being announced 
after it had been played. The LIVERPOOL AND DISTRICT 
G.S. seems to have had a trying evening with an electric pick- 
up and a pair of loud speakers which were lent for a demon- 
stration. ‘‘ The impromptu nature of the conditions defeated 
us.”” However, at the next meeting the Hon. Sec. Mr. J. W. 
Harwood grouped an attractive programme under the heading 
‘“The Rhythm of the Waltz’’—a good idea this: and Mr. 
Canevali’s programme suggested interesting comparisons 
between American and English Symphony Orchestras. 

A trade demonstration before the CENTRAL LONDON G.S. 


is of general interest and worth quoting at length next month. 





Quick / 
Order extra Christmas Numbers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE 


before you forget 


ls. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


eA pologies 

By a most unfortunate slip three dance records from Columbia 
appeared in the list of H.M.V.’s in our Dance Notes, p. 198, 
last month: and since they were especially good ones a great 
deal of inconvenience has been caused. They were Columbia 
4461, The Girl Friend and The Blue Room: 4505, Himazas 
and Jane in a Plane: and 4507, T'o-night you belong to me 
and What does it matter ? 


The International String Quartet 

The Aeolian Hall in Bond Street was crowded on October 
6th, and the International String Quartet have never played 
better or given a more satisfying programme. Haydn’s 
Sunrise Quartet was followed by two of the Purcell Fantasias 
and the two sketches of Eugene Goossens recorded for the N.G.S. 
Then followed the posthumous Quartet Satz of Schubert and 
the Ravel Quartet in F major—a magnificent performance, 


Acknowledgments - 


The time has not yet come when we can find space for notices 
of concerts except in rare instances; but it is pleasant to 
acknowledge with gratitude the readiness with which the 
B.B.C., Messrs. Lionel Powell and Holt, Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett, 
the Managements of the Wigmore Hall, the Aeolian Hall and 
the Grotrian Hall have acceded to requests for seats, not to 
mention the givers of recitals who themselves invite our 
representative to be present. The same gratitude is due to the 
Managers of theatres and music halls who allow our reviewers 
to see and hear the people who make records. 


Miss Myra Hess 


Rumour has long said that we must soon have records of 
Miss Hess. More letters reach us imploring our help in bringing 
this about than in the case of any other unrecorded celebrity. 
Now at last the prayer is, we believe, to be answered. 


Operacities 

We have received a packet of postcards containing carica- 
tures—bold and brilliant, black and white studies—of B.N.O.C. 
singers in T’he Barber of Seville. They are the work of Eric 
Graie, himself a member of the company, and he has been very 
happily inspired in hitting off such favourites as Marguerite 
Anderson, Dennis Noble, Heddle Nash, Percy Heming, Robert 
Radford and Gladys Parr—not to mention our N.G.S. 
conductor, John Barbirolli. You may like to know of this 
series (2d. each, ls. for the seven), which is obtainable from 
almost any music dealer. 


The Venusberg Music 


The reader to whom “ K.K.”’ was referring in his letter in the 
last number (p. 212) was no less a personage than Miss Florence 
Gamon, of the S.E. London Recorded Music Society. Lack of 
space and the fact that ““ K.K.’’ summarised her views fairly 
caused the omission of Miss Gamon’s original letter, nor was 
any discourtesy intended. Miss Gamon has, however, come 
to the conclusion “‘ that the sight of feminine handwriting in 
the office of this journal is sufficient to send the Editorial 
Staff forthwith into a state of extreme ‘ blue funk’.”’ This is, 
at present, not the case. 


The Phonograph 


It is hard to believe that our cousin The Phonograph has 
completed a year of existence ; but the October number starts 
Volume Two with ever-increasing optimism and enthusiasm. 


The N.G.S. records of the Dvorak and Bax Quintets receive a 
finé notice, and of the latter the reviewer writes, ‘‘ These two 
records represent not only the finest material achievement the 
N.G.S. has yet given us, but also one of the most sensitively 
spiritual treasures boasted by recorded music to-day.” 

The Phonograph is a magazine to read regularly from cover 
to cover, and is well founded, as THE GRAMOPHONE is, on_the 
personal keenness and friendliness of its readers. 


Musical Opinion 


Another anniversary was celebrated in October—that of 
Musical Opinion. But this was not a first anniversary—it 
was the fiftieth. ‘‘ No. 601, Vol. 51”! Before such longevity 
we stand in admiring reverence, echoing the congratulatory 
messages from far and near; and in the bewildering riches of 
this monster number of musical news and views it is almost a 
relief to find only part of one page devoted to the gramophone. 
There is still some work for us to do. 


The Musical Times 


Even The Musical Times, which was 33 years old when 
Musical Opinion started, still only finds room for a page and a 
half of Gramophone Notes, though it is said to have been the 
pioneer in admitting reviews of records into the columns of a 
musical paper in 1921. 


The British Musician 


Of all musical magazines probably The British Musician 
most fairly divides its space between the gramophone record, 
the player-piano roll and the real thing. 


Gramophone Hints 


The outcome of the paragraph with this heading in the last 
number was a quantity of “‘ folders’ and leaflets from various 
sources containing admirable hints for the gramophone user. 
For care of motor-springs nothing could be more practical than 
the advice of the Invicta Spring Company, of Wentworth 
Street, Sheffield, factors of EEL mainsprings. This gives 
sensible and simple points to the dealer, the gramophone 
repairer and the user. Another good folder is issued by Messrs. 
J. Stead & Co., Ltd., Manor Works, Cricket Inn Road, Sheffield, 
in connection with Songster needles. There are six “ hints,”’ 
headed by the following: ‘‘ Do you know that it takes nearly 
a month to make a gramophone needle, yet the actual working 
life is only five minutes at the most ? In the course of playing 
a 12in. record the needle has to travel along a track about 740 
feet long, carrying a weight of 34 ozs. on the extreme point, 
which represents over 12 tons to the square inch.” Folders 
of this type should be kept by all dealers and handed out to 
every customer who buys a record. Mr. P. Wilson’s first 
article in Education on October 7th dealt in an original and 
thoroughly sound way with some of the elementary methods of 
getting the best out of a gramophone. 


eAnother Wild Notion 


In continuation of his note on “‘ Fibres and Difficult Records ” 
in this column in September, p. 171, Mr. W. S. Wild writes :— 

“Following my ‘ Pencilling’ hint (some may suspect leg 
pulling, but honi soit—), let me state that, it being necessary. 
for tuning a box, to give a difficult record a ‘ once over’ with 
steel, and fearing damage, I first ran the record on the machine, 
holding the edge (flat end) of a candle lightly to grooves, moving 
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to centre. The record had previously been ‘ pencilled’ for 
fibre playing. After the steel playing, there was, under a glass, 
no scratch or groove wall fracture visible, and when I carried 
on with fibre there was, if anything a slight improvement. 
This information may be useful, where it is required to play 
occasionally with steel, as at least a contribution to defence. 
I now await something heraldic from the Cartoonist—a Crank 
rampant, holding Pencil in one hand and Candle in the other.” 


The Radio Exhibition 


Anyone who visited the Radio Exhibition at Olympia last 
month must have been struck by two things. One was the 
interest that was shown in electric pick-ups and radio sets 
adapted for gramophone reproduction as well as for broad- 
casting ; and the other was the ascendancy which the cone or 
diaphragm loudspeaker is gaining over the small horns. It is 
now nearly three years since THE GRAMOPHONE drew attention 
to the first of these matters and we have reverted to it on many 
occasions since ; and as regards the second, we have from the 
start emphasized the disabilities of small horns in reproduction. 
There seems to be little doubt that the gramophone and wireless 
are rapidly approaching a common basis, and the development 
of film recording, which is proceeding apace, is bound to add a 
distinct fillip to the electrical system of reproduction. 


The Movietone 


The varied programme of films, seen and heard, which was 
given by the Western Electric Company at the New Gallery on 
October llth was thoroughly convincing in its implications. 
Gertrude Lawrence in I don’t know and Lord Birkenhead 
in an address on Anglo-American relations were most effective, 
eye and ear receiving the impression simultaneously. Even 
at its present stage of development film recording supplies 
an entertainment which is wonderfully good in itself, quite 
apart from the excitement of a new thing. No doubt our 
Expert Committee will have something to say about the 
frequencies recorded and various other points of interest 
which were noticed at the time. 


A Warning 


This is not to say, however, that the ordinary mechanical or 
acoustic reproduction is even obsolescent, much less obsolete. 
Let there be no mistake about that. There are many mislead- 
ing statements being made both in advertisements and in the 
Press to the effect that by connecting a pick-up to a radio 
amplifier and loud speaker a vast improvement is obtained in 
the reproduction of gramophone records. In consequence, 
huge numbers of these pick-ups are being sold all over the 
country, especially in the midlands and the north. 


Our Expert C ommuttee 


We urge all our readers to follow with real care and patience 
the reports of Our Expert Committee. It includes, let us 
assure them, members with a very considerable knowledge 
of electrical work, both theoretical and practical, as well as 
a long and varied experience of sound-reproduction. They are 
by no means unsympathetic te the new ideas and methods and 
indeed have already committed themselves to the view that 
the electrical system offers prospects of greater achievements 
than the mechanical system can hope for. But nothing will 
persuade them to deviate from the course of candour and 
caution which is laid down as their policy. 


The H.M.V. lid Model 


Our Christmas number will contain a report by Our Expert 
Committee on the super machine which we have been privileged 
to hear in a large room not far from the H.M.V. headquarters 


in Oxford Street. The dignity and sumptuousness of the 
demonstrations are worthy of this costly and wonderful 
gramophone, which stands in isolated grandeur on the low 
stage and is controlled from a little table in the corner of the 
room. Long months of research and preparation have pro- 
duced what, even at the first hearing of an undiscriminating ear, 
must seem to be the very latest and most impressive form of 
electrical reproduction ; and when the Gramophone Company 
pronounces itself satisfied by the result, that is sufficient 
guarantee that the public will be well served. 


Polydors 


A certain mist which has shrouded the provenance of 
Polydor records is dispelled by the news that while records 
from the general catalogue can still be obtained through Messrs. 
Alfred Imhof and other agents in this country, the Brunswick 
people will set about the task of producing the best of the new 
Polydor issues in the Brunswick bulletins. This is not exactly 
news, because it has already been done on occasions; but 
we gather that the use of Polydor recordings is likely to become 
wider and more intensive in the future. 


Victors 


Dancing folk will notice with approval that the Gramophone 
Company is going to issue special lists of Victor dance records 
as well as the ordinary H.M.V. dance records. The more the 
bluer. 


Programmes for Concerts 


Londoners are becoming used to receiving one of Messrs. 
Foyle’s gramophone programmes as they enter concert halls— 
just a list of the gramophone records of the music in the 
programme to be performed. This is an admirable idea, which 
proved its value at the Proms. and which might well be copied 
by enterprising dealers in the provinces. 


Mustc Annual 


The 1927-8 edition of this useful publication (2s. 6d.) from 
the House of Curwen contains a good deal of information, such 
as a list of all the musical societies in the British Isles, and a 
survey of gramophone matters by Mr. J. F. Porte and of 
music in general by Mr. H. E. Wortham. 


Overseas Record Service 


Readers in New Zealand who have any difficulty in obtaining 
Parlophone records should communicate with Messrs. Billiards, 
Ltd., Bakers’ Building, Featherstone Street, Wellington, who 
inform us that they carry practically every number in the 
catalogue. 


Hampstead ‘Readers 


The formation of a Hampstead Gramophone Society is 
contemplated. ‘Those interested should write to Mr. Drazin, 
59, Heath Street, N.W.3, who is the prime mover in the matter. 


The Music Dealer 


Trade papers have always an interesting angle, even for the 
amateur ; but the Music Dealer (6, Mortimer Street, W.1.) has 
started a feature which we should long ago have had in THE 
GRAMOPHONE if space and leisure had allowed—an alphabetical 
list of titles tabulated so as to show the various versions 
recorded by different companies. This, even at its first 
appearance, is very valuable and interesting; and doubtless 
with encouragement it can be developed into the super- 
catalogue of which we all dream. 
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OPERATIC TITLES 


Compiled by H. F. V. LITTLE 


[The object of this series of contributions is to assist those whose lack of familiarity with the operas or with the various 
languages in which the airs are sung leads to confusion of mind when confronted by unrecognised titles in the catalogues. | 


RIGOLETTO. 
Music by G. Verdi to libretto by F. M. Piave. 


Note.—Il duca di Mantova = Le duc de Mantoue = Der Herzog 
von Mantua=the Duke of Mantua. Buffone = bouffon = 
Hofnarr =jester. Other names and titles are not likely 
to prove difficult. 

The following arrangement into four acts is often treated 
as three acts, in which case Acts I and II below are regarded 
as two scenes belonging to Act I. 

Act I. Mantua; a splendid apartment at the ducal palace. 

1. Duke. Ballata; ballad. Questa o quella per me pari 
sono. Qu’une belle, pour quelques instants. Freundlich 
blick’ ich auf diese und jene. In my heart all are equally 
cherished ; or ’Mid the fair throng. 

2. Chorus. Coeur de la vengeance. Gran nuova! gran 
nuova! Miracle! merveille! Was Neues! was Neues! Great 
tidings! great tidings ! 

3. Concerted finale to act; Monterone scene. 

Monterone. Ch’ io gli parli! Il va m’entendre! Ich muss 
ihn sprechen! He shall admit me! 


Act Il. Mantua. The end of a deserted street. 

4. Scene for Rigoletto and Sparafucile. 

Sparafucile. Signor? R. Va,nonhoniente. 5S. Seigneur ? 
R. Ma bourse est vide. 8S. O Herr! R. Geh’; kann nichts 
geben. 8S. Good sir? R. Go, I have nothing. 

5. Rigoletto. Monologo. Pari siamo! Tous deux égaux! 
Gleich sind wir beide ! (Der alte Mann verfluchte mich!) Yon 
assassin is my equal! 

6 to 9. Duet for Gilda and Rigoletto. 

Rigoletto. Figlia! G. Mio padre! R. Ma fille! G. Mon 
pere! R. Tochter! G. Mein Vater! R. Gilda! G. My father ! 

7. Rigoletto. Deh, non parlare al misero. Ne parle pas 
(or Pourquoi parler) au malheureux. Sprich nie mit einem 


Armen. Ah, why recall in misery; or Dear child, recall not to 
my mind. 

8. Gilda. Gia da tre lune. De ma retraite. Schon seit 
drei Monden. Since we came hither. 


9. Rigoletto. Veglia, o donna, questo fiore. 
femme, veille et cache. Wache sorglich und behiite. 
I pray thee, o’er this flower. 

10 to 13. Scene for Gilda, Giovanna and Duke and duet 
Gilda and Duke. 

10. Gilda. Giovanna, ho dei rimorsi. Joanna, je meurs 
de honte. Giovanna, mir ist so bange. Giovanna, my heart 
feels guilty. | 

1l. Duke. E il sol dell’anima (recit., Ah, inseparabile). 
Vois & tes pieds. Liebe ist Seligkeit. Sun of the soul. 

12. Duke (recit.).§ Che m’ami. Ce doux serment. Du 
liebst mich. Thou lov’st me. 

13. Duke(air). Addio, addio. 
denn, Geliebte. I leave thee. 

14. Gilda (recit.). Gualtier Maldé ! 


Veille, o 
Watch, 


O femme chérie. Lebwohl 


Carlo Baldi! Gual- 


tier Maldé! I know his name. 
15. Gilda (air). Aria di Gilda; air de Gilda; arie der 
Gilda. Caro nome, che il mio cor. O doux nom, o nom 


charmant. Teurer Name, dessen Klang. Carv’d upon my 
inmost heart; or Dearest name. 

16. Recitative and finale to act. 

Chorus. Zitti, zitti (R. Riedo; perché? Piano, piano. 
Leise, stille. Hush, in silence. 


Act III. Antechamber in the ducal palace. 

17. Duke (recit.). Ella mi fu rapita! Ils me l’ont enlevée! 
Sie wurde mir entrissen! Ah, cruel fate, I’ve lost her! 

18. Duke (air). Parmi veder le lagrime. Toi, que l’on m’a 
ravie. Ich seh’ die heissen Zahren; or Noch seh’ die heissen 
Tranen ich. Art thou weeping in loneliness ? 

19 and 20. Recitative and chorus. 

19. Chorus. Duca, duca! Seigneur, seigneur! 
Herzog! Guess our tidings! 

20. Chorus. Scorrendo uniti remota via. 


Herzog, 


Loin de la 


ville était Vasile. In einer diistern entlegnen Strasse. Unto 
a lonely abode directed. 

21 to 25. Scene for Rigoletto and courtiers. 

21. Marullo. Povero Rigoletto! (R. Lara, lara.). Paix ; 
voila le bouffon! Ach, armer Rigoletto! Poor stricken 
Rigoletto ! 


22. Rigoletto. Ah, ella 6 qui dunque! Ah, tout m/’est 
révélé! Ha, so ist sie hier! Ah, she must be here then! 

23. Rigoletto. Cortigiani, vil razza dannata. Courtisans, 
race vile et damnée. Feile Sklaven. Race of courtiers, vile 
rabble. 

24. Rigoletto. Ah, voi tutti a me! Tous contre un! 
Ach, Ihr alle gegen einen! Ah, I see it—all against me! 

25. Rigoletto. Miei signori! O mes maitres! O (or Ach,) 
ihr Edlen! Oh, my lords! 

26 to 32. Duet for Gilda and Rigoletto. 


26. Gilda. Mio padre! Mon pere! Mein Vater! My 
father ! 

27. Both (recit.). KR. Parla; siam soli. G. Ciel! dammi 
coraggio. R. Parle, parle, pauvre ange! G. Oh! pardonne, 


bon pére! R. Rede, wir sind allein. G. Gott, gieb mir Kraft 
und Mut! R. Speak, child, they’ve left us. G. O heav’n, 
give me strength now ! 

28. Gilda. Tutte le feste al tempio. 
priere. Wenn ich an Festestagen. On every festal morning. 

29. Rigoletto. Solo per me l’infamia. Ah, pour moi seul, 
chére enfant. Ach! Gott nur fiir mich erfleht’ ich. That 
thou be spared my infamy; or That all the load of infamy. 

30. Rigoletto. Piangi, piangi, fanciulla. Pleure, pleure 
6 ma douce enfant. Weine, o weine an meinem Busen. 
Daughter, come, let me comfort thee; or Gilda, Gilda, my 
daughter. 


Au temple, ol ma 


31. Rigoletto (recit.). Compiuto per quanto... No, 
vecchio, t’inganni. Dans toute sabonté ... Tu te trompes, 
vieillard. Hab’ ich erst... Du irrst, guter Alter. I 


think what remains... But ’twill not be long thus. 

32. Rigoletto. Si, vendetta, tremenda vendetta. O ven- 
geance, éclatante vengeance. Ha, bald schlagt sie, die blutige 
Stunde (or der Rache Stunde)! Yes, my vengeance fierce 
hath doomed thee. 

Note.—29, 30 and 32 are also catalogued as “‘ Ha, heissen 

Durst nach Rache,”’ pts. i and ii. 


Act. IV. A dilapidated inn on the bank of the river Mincio. 


33. Duke(canzone; song). Ladonnaest mobile. Comme 
la plume au vent. O wie so triigerisch. Woman is changeable 
(fickle); or Plume in the summer wind. 

34 and 35. Quartet for Gilda, Duke, Maddelena and 
Rigoletto. 

34. Duke. Un di se ben rammentomi. Un jour, bel 
ange, un jour béni. Als Tanzerin erschienst du mir. One 
morn, if I remember well. 
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35. Duke. Bella figlia dell’ amore. Oui, mon ame s’aban- 
donne. Holdes Madchen, sieh mein Leiden! Fairest daughter 
of the graces. 

36to 40. Thestorm scene (as catalogued ; strictly speaking, 
the storm scene only covers 39 and 40). i 

36. Rigoletto. M’odi; ritorna a casa. Ecoute; il faut 
partir. Hére; geh’ in die Wohnung. Mark me; betake 
thee homeward. 

37. Maddelena. Povero giovin! Pauvre jeune homme! 
Ach, armer Junge! Oh, shall he perish ? 

38. Maddelena. E amabile invero. 
So young and so gentle. | 

39. Maddelena. Somiglia un Apollo. Si jeune et si beau. 
Er gleicht dem Apollo. He’s fair as Apollo. 

40. Gilda. Piet& d’un mendico. Bonnes gens, c’est un 
gite. Ach, Mitleid, Erbarmen! A lone, weary wand’rer. 

41 to 44. Final scene and duet. 


Ein lieblicher Junge. 


41. Rigoletto. Dellavendetta alfin. Minuit! L’heure est 
venue enfin. Endlich erscheint sie, die Stunde. Blest hour 
of vengeance. 

42. Rigoletto. Chi é@ mai? Wer fiel statt ? Am I mad? 


43. Rigoletto. O mia Gilda, fanciulla,ame rispondi. Meine 
Gilda, mein Kind, o gieb mir Antwort! O my Gilda, my 
daughter, I pray thee answer ! | 

44. Gilda. Lassi, in cielo, vicino alla madre (V’ho in- 
gannato!). Je vais au ciel, ou ma mére m/’attend. Oben 
bei Gott, an der Mutter Seite. Im yonder heav’n I shall be 
near my mother. 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY NOTES 


Next Meeting 

Murdoch’s Salons 463, Oxford Street, at 7 p.m. on Friday 
the 11th (Armistice Day). Miss Ethel Bartlett and Mr. Rae 
Robertson have kindly promised to play Moy Mell (Arnold 
Bax) which they are going to record for us and also the Mozart 
Sonata for two pianos in D major, which, it is suggested, they 
might also record for the Society. The rest of the evening will 
be occupied with playing new records, and it is likely that the 
Expert Committee will intervene with some interesting develop- 
ments in electrical reproduction. 


The Balmain Machine 

The Balmain Big Bertha in the N.G.S. room at Murdoch’s 
Salons is now replaced by the Cabinet Balmain—a very hand- 
some gramophone indeed, which will be used at the next 
meeting on the llth, and which can be examined by any 
member who calls at Murdoch’s to hear N.G.S. records in the 
meantime. 


Cruicism that counts 

The Editor of The Phonograph has very courteously 
forwarded to us a letter about the N.G.S. records of Dvorak’s 
Pianoforte Quintet in A, op. 81, written by Mr. William Arms 
Fisher, who was Dvorak’s favourite pupil in America and who 
is now a noted musical figure, both as a composer and editor, 
and also as head of the Oliver Ditson Company, the famous 
music publishers. Mr. Fisher wrote: ‘I want to tell you 
that it was really a pleasure to hear these fine records. They 
have a superior quality that is marked. The resonance of 
the piano part is uncommonly good and free of the defects so 
often found in current records.” 

From such a source this praise is worth shouting about. 


Whole Hoggers 


The terms of membership outlined in September, p. 168, 
left one loophole for misunderstanding. Members who send 
us a cheque for £6 and upwards (overseas, £7 3s.) before 


December Ist are entitled to buy as: many records as they wish 
during the year at the reduced price, 5s. each (overseas, 5s. 6d.). 
They are not limited by the 24 (or 26) records which they have 
undertaken to buy; these are merely the minimum number. 


Maurice Ravel 


Miss Kathleen Long is giving three pianoforte recitals at 
the Grotrian Hall, London, with very well arranged programmes. 
The first, was on October 21st ; the others will be on November 
4th and 25th. The agents are Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett, 
124, Wigmore Street, W.1. 

This, by the way, for the information of members who are 
able to hear our players on the concert platform as well as on 
the turntable. Miss Long has finished the Ravel Sonatine 
for us on one 12-inch record (No. 87), so that we now have two 
complete Ravel works :— 

Nos. 78 to 81 and 87, five 12-inch records, Quartet in F major, 
played by the International String Quartet, and Sonatine for 
piano, played by Kathleen Long. 


New Suggestions 


A letter has been sent to members asking for their views on 
the recording of the Mozart Sonata for two pianos mentioned 
above and also of a Schubert Song Cycle. The compliment 
paid to the Society by Mr. John Goss’s offer to make some 
records for us will be appreciated by everyone, and the only 
points for us to decide are whether sufficient support will be 
promised to cover the expense and, if it is, which of the cycles 
we shall ask Mr. Goss to undertake. The choice is between 
Die Schéne Millerin which consists of Das Wandern, Wohin ? 
Halt !, Danksagung an den Bach, Am Feierabend, Der 
Neugierige, Ungeduld, Morgengruss, Des Miillers Blumen, 
Thranenregen, Mein !, Pause, Mit dem griiner Lautenbande, 
Der Jager, Eifersucht und Stoltz, Die Liebe Farbe, Die bose 
Farbe, Trockne Blumen, Der Miiller und der Bach, and Des 
Baches Wiegenlied, which will occupy three 12-inch and five 
10-inch records: or else the Schwanengesang Cycle, consisting 
of Kreigers Ahnung, In der Ferne, Abschied, Die Taubenpost, 
Der Atlas, Ihr Bild, Das Fischermadchen, Die Stadt, Liebesbot- 
schaft, Frihlingssehnsucht, Standchen, Aufenthalt, Am Meer, 
and Der Doppelganger, which will occupy three 12-inch and 
three 10-inch records. 


The British Music Soctety 


The Bradford branch of this Society deserves our cordial 
thanks for the whole-hearted way in which its members, led 
by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. R. J. Mackay, took charge of 
N.G.S. records and copies of THE GRAMOPHONE on the B.M.S. 
stall at the Bradford Festival of Chamber Music. No pains 
were spared to get new members and new readers for us, and 
the same keen advocacy was shown at the concert given by 
the B.M.S. at Bradford on the 11th, when the International 
String Quartet were playing. 


Help from Members 


Other members can probably help us}to widen the circle 
in similar ways in their own localities. We can often send 
demonstration records and literature to any place where 
lovers of chamber music are gathered together and where 
someone will take charge of them. 

Another way in which members can help the Society is by 
sending to the Secretary particulars of the times of the various 
movements in musical works which they hear performed. A 
file is being started for this purpose. Thus: Brahms, Piano- 
forte Trio in C major, Op. 87. Allegro, 74: Andante con 
moto, 64: Scherzo, Presto, 4: Finale, 5. 


[All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, 
N.G.S.. 58, Frith Street, London, W.1.} 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the 
paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 58, Frith 
Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and address must be given. 
A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manu- 
script is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the 
publication of letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed 


by correspondents. | 
FAVOURITE RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—After reading Mr. F. Caffyn’s interesting list 
of his favourite records in the correspondence column of this 
month’s GRAMOPHONE, I am tempted to send you one of my 
own .... The list is of compositions that I find attractive 
and sympathetic in every way, and would not part with on 
any account. In all of them the musical content is the thing, 
and the means of expression secondary . 

1. Concerto in A minor, Op. 54, for piano and orchestra 
(R. Schumann). My great favourite and the finest piece of 
music I have ever heard, with the exception of the same 
composer’s Novelletten No. 8, which I think is equal. 

2. Organ Concerto, for organ and strings, Op. 177 (I. 
Rheinberger). Organ music in excelsis which does not consist 
in the showing off of various stops. 

3. Symphony in B minor, Op. 53 (R. Schumann). 
piece of tonal painting. 

4. Concerto No. 1 in D minor, for piano and strings (J. 8S. 
Bach). Of a similar mood to No. 5 and just as interesting. 
Just the thing if one is feeling depressed. 

5. Quintet. Op. 44 (R. Schumann). Irrepressible from start 
to finish, with a lovely slow movement. 

6. Chromatic Fantasia (J. 8. Bach). 
impressive. 

7. Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14 (Hector Berlioz). 
story and fine orchestration. 

8. Thus saith the Lord and But who may abide (Messiah) 
(Sung by Robert Radford). A vocal record I do not get tired 
of. 


A grand 


Deliberate and very 
A good 


9. Gavotte and Musette from English Suites (J. 8. Bach). 
A most attractive and gay little piece for piano. 

10. Selection from The Beggar's Opera (played by H.M. 
Grenadier Guards). Fine tone and arrangement. 

11. Suite (Peer Gynt) (Grieg) (played by Royal Opera 
Orchestra). Very good. 

I fear I am risking condemnation by submitting a list which 
does not include the great names of Beethoven, Schubert or 
Wagner, but each one to his taste, and though I know and 
like certain works by these masters, they do not, on the whole, 
suit my bad taste, as I find Beethoven inclined to be “ heroic,”’ 
Schubert inclined to be “ flowery”’ and Wagner heavy and 
rampagious. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ewell, Surrey. S. H. OAKSHETT. 





HEAR MY PRAYER. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Is Mr. Mackenzie not too sweeping in his con- 
demnation of the Columbia record of Hear My Prayer? The 
question of duplication has been a sore one and probably will 
always be with us, but here it is treated rather as if it had been 
done purposely and with a cheap bid for notoriety : but I think 
that if enquiry was made it would be found that the record 
was actually made some time ago, and its issue at the present 
time simply a matter of routine. I also do not subscribe to the 
view that it is an inferior article—the organ and choir work is 
much better than that of the H.M.V. record, even if only better 
recorded, and I see that Mr. Mackenzie himself agrees that 


it is really the soloist that has made the record sell, and it must 
be admitted that Master Lough’s tone and production are 
the better of the two. It is a painful subject and we can only 
hope that the Columbia people will not despair, and give us 
something that is crying out to be recorded and that all 
departments will receive honourable mention this time. 

Yours faithfully, 


Brixton. S. F. D. HowakrTu. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,— It seems to me that we have heard rather too 
much of Master Lough, and not enough of the Temple Church 
Choir and Organist. Surely the most thrilling moment in 
Hear my Prayer is the entry of the Choir near the end of the 
first side ? And is not the Second Record of this Choir— 
B.2493—one of the finest choral records yet produced ? Fine 
as the lad’s voice and singing are, let us do justice to the 
glory—that is the only word for it—of the exquisite vocalisation 
of his companions. 

It also seems to me that the true reason of the issue of the 
Pattman record of Piéce Héroique was to compete with the 
Dupré. Anyway, this organ music controversy is well worth 
while, if only for the sheer joy of reading Mr. Sorabji’s devastat- 
ing letters and Mr. Latham’s equally devastating replies! 
More power to their elbows and gallons of ink! 

Yours faithfully, 

London, S.W.17. I. C. 





W. CHAPMAN. 





THE CHAMBER WORKS OF BRAHMS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR S1r,—I have managed to collect complete (?) recordings 
of seven works of this composer which I give for the benefit of 
any who may be Brahms enthusiasts :— 

P.F. Quintet in F minor, Op. 34 (H.M.V. D.B.970-74) ; 
Horn Trio in E flat. Op. 40 (N.G.S. 65-68); Vzolin Sonata 
No. 2 in A, Op. 100 (Parlo. E.10457-59) ; Violin Sonata, No. 
3 in D minor, Op. 108 (Col. L.1535—-37) ; Clarinet Trio in A 
minor, Op. 114 (Col. L.1609-11); Clarinet Quintet in B minor, 
Op. 115 (N.G.S. 42-46) and Clarinet Sonata, No. 1 in F' minor, 
Op. 120(a) (Vocalion X.9463-4 and Voc. L.05117). 

The latter is played by Tertis (viola) and Hobday. Of these 
the H.M.V. records of the great F' minor Quintet, Op. 34, are 
most striking, but the N.G.S. discs of the Horn Trio run them 
very close; the horn reproduction is most delightful and the 
Piano the best recording I have for that instrument. 

Yours faithfully, 

St. Bees. GrorGE Drxon, Lt.Colonel. 

[These are in addition to the String Quartets mentioned in 
Mr. Chapman’s article in July.—EbD.] 





TONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—Thank you and K.K. for those few kind words in 
last month’s issue about wind instrumentalists: it is 
encouraging to see for once a wind musician treated as some- 
thing more than an accident at the end of a piece of brass or 
vuleanite. The usual thing in musical criticism is to say that 
the bassoons were too heavy, or the first clarinet was harsh or 
the oboe was out of tune: or if the critic is pleased, that the 
trumpets were brilliant and the flutes very effective and the 
tone of the cor anglais sweet : but it does not seem to occur to 
anyone that there are human beings responsible for these 
phenomena. But we hear plenty about Kreisler’s tone and 
Casals’ tone, and even de Pachmann’s tone and Cortot’s tone 
and Moiseivitch’s tone. These last are particularly absurd 
because the outstanding fact about a piano is that the tone is 
provided by the maker and not by the player. 

Now I ask all pianists before they arise to call down fire 
from Heaven upon me for this blasphemy to consider one 
fundamental fact: that between the performer and the 
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stretched wire string which he is about to put into vibration 
there lies a lever ending in a hammer ; and that when he presses 
the key, the fixed immutable hammer is going to strike the 
string in one of two definite places. He can strike it more or 
less vigorously ; he can release it more or less quickly ; he can 
muffle it more or less effectually; but all his eloquence and wit 
cannot lure it into a fraction more or less of tone than is produced 
by the fist of his youngest child. Volume is within his control, 
but tone is not; and all that the most consummate artist can 
do is to disguise this fact by style and phrasing, hampered by 
the other essential drawback of his instrument that every note 
he plays goes through its inevitable decrescendo which may be 
curtailed, but its original volume cannot be maintained. 

Hats off, gentlemen, to the great pianists! I yield to no one 
in my admiration for those I have mentioned and for Paderewski 
and Harold Samuel and others whose craftsmanship has given 
me infinite delight. But don’t attribute to them a quality 
they cannot claim, and allow some little credit in a quarter 
where it has been long withheld. It is admitted that the 
stringed orchestral instruments are capable of infinite variations 
of tone according to the skill of the performer ; but so are the 
wind instruments. On the flute, Amadio in purity and sweet- 
ness of tone suggests the French school of Drouet, while the 
late Eli Hudson in breadth and the reedy power of his lower 
notes reminded us of what we were told were the characteristics 
of Young, the great flautist of the middle of the last century. 
(By the way, there is an old record (H.M.V.) of Du Du played 
by Eli Hudson, which is of interest to the curious as the varia- 
tions are those composed by Boehm himself to demonstrate 
the superiority of his instrument over its predecessors. It 
illustrates the low C of the flute which with most flautists is 
little more than a higher power of silence, but which Hudson 
could bring out with a power and attack comparable to a 
trumpet note). 

I should like to dilate on other wind instruments and their 
reproduction on the gramophone, but I fear I have already 
written at too great length. But I cannot close without joining 
our editor in his praise of Mr. Brain’s rendering of the Mozart 
Concerto. ‘True as your critic suggests, the record has not 
quite caught the veiled beauty of Mr. Brain’s ordinary tone, 
but it is consummate horn playing all the same. The immense 
range of the Glazounov Reverie, which occupies the other side 
of the second disc—it covers a compass which would ordinarily 
be divided between the first and second horn, the second horn 
playing with a broader mouthpiece to facilitate production of 
the lower notes—rather suggests to me that Mr. Brain may have 
managed to change the mouthpiece of his instrument during 
one of the pauses, or have played throughout with one flatter 
than he usually uses, thus gaining certainty at the cost of a 
little loss of tone quality. This is a common device of German 
performers to get over some of the more wildly difficult passages 
which have been written for the instrument; but of course it 
is a mere guess of mine in this case to account for a slight loss 
which is quite probably attributable to the recording. 

Yours faithfully, 


Belfast. WINDJAMMER. 





GERMAN LIEDER. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srmr,—If many of your readers are as keen collectors 
of Lieder as I am they might like to learn about two important 
books which have recently appeared and which have not yet 
been mentioned in THE GRAMOPHONE. The first is Das 
deutsche Lied by Oscar Bie, published by 8S. Fischer, Berlin. 
The English price is about 10s. 6d. Bie is of course the famous 
author of Die Oper and Der Tanz, both classics, and writes 
with his usual charm and vivacity about the songs and their 
composers up to the most modern period. 

The other book is Das Wort zum Lied (Bote and Bock, 
Berlin) and contains the texts of practically every song of 
the classical and semi-classical composers. Incidentally, it 


also contains the texts of the favourite German opera arias 
and the German singing version of the chief Italian and French 
operatic arias. The price would be about 6s., and is very little, 
when the wealth of information the book comprises is taken 
into consideration. Would that the gramophonist had similar 
books in French and Italian at his disposal ! 

Yours sincerely, 


Stellenbosch, South Africa. C. DE VILLIERS. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR RECORDING. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeEaR Srr,—As a very keen ‘Gramophone Man” I am 
beginning to become rather impatient with the Recording 
Companies owing to their apparent lack of intention of ever 
publishing certain essential orchestral works. Ithink, perhaps, 
the following list would supply the needs of hundreds of 
gramophone owners, and I am given to believe that suggestions 
made in your paper have some influence on the Recording 
Companies. 

1. Exear. Symphony No. 1A flat. (This I regard as a 
matter of national importance—let alone its musical necessity). 


2. Exnecar. Falstaff. Introduction and Allegro for Strings. 
3. BraumMs. Symphony No. 3. (This is an international 
emergency. It should have been recorded years ago.) 


4. TcoHarkovsky. Roméo et Juliette. Francesca da 
Rimini. (The latter, I know, was recorded very badly a few 
years ago.) 

The records of Mahler brought out by Polydor and the 
isolated Columbia Mahler record, have also made my mouth 
water for some more of that extraordinary man—but since he 
is never played by our orchestras at all, I suppose that is asking 
toomuch, —~ 

Incidentally, an electrical recording of César Franck’s 
D minor Symphony would be very weleome—the old Columbia 
records always leave me cold. But I live in hopes that Elgar 
will one day present us with as fine a set of records of his 
First Symphony as he has of the E flat. 

Yours faithfully, 


Eastbourne. L. Nort Hiaarns. 





THE VALUE OF WORDS IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I was delighted to see Mr. Clementson’s letter 
urging the companies to provide copies of the words for vocal 
records. I have been amazed that the subject has not been 
vigorously taken up before this in your columns, For myself, 
I do not go in much for vocal records. Out of some 300 records 
I doubt if I have 30. But I would willingly buy copies of the 
words of each if I could do so at a reasonable price, let us say 
6d. each. 

I had recently on approval the three records of Elgar’s Sea 
Pictures, Neither I, nor anyone else, could make out a single 
word on the first two. Of the third I made out an occasional 
word, and I kept it because the music and singing were so fine, 
but the other two I returned. I do not blame either singer or 
recording for this. If I only knew what the words were I have 
no doubt I could hear easily. How many words in the Church 
services, as usually read, could be heard by a man who did 
not know a word of them beforehand? I asked at a music shop, 
however, for a copy of these songs, and found it to be 4s. 6d. 
or more. It was too much for me. A record I value most 
highly for its beauty is that of the final chorus of Bach’s 
Passion Music, We bow our heads. That is all I have ever 
made out of the words! A friend once sent me a copy of them 
but they must have been a different translation. 

One does not suppose that any firms, either recording or 
music publishers, are going to take the matter up for any 
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reason other than self-interest. But surely there is money in 
it. There are, no doubt, problems of copyright, but surely 
there’s enough money in it for all concerned. Copies of the 
words only, without music, on a small slip of paper, could be 
turned out for ls. or 2s. a 100, and if properly advertised with 
the record nearly as many copies should be sold as of the 
record itself. THe GRAMOPHONE is a publishing firm itself. 
Why not make a start with a few of those likely to be ‘‘ best 
sellers,’’ and where no copyright is involved? 
Yours faithfully, 


Swanage. (Rev.) H. B. Rivinerton. 





THE TWENTY BEST TUNES. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—It is not altogether surprising that the recent 
Competition failed to satisfy its promoters, 

In the first place, no one quite knew what was required. 
The original notice asked for the ‘‘ 20 best tunes,’’ which is 
one thing, while a few lines lower down we were informed that 
‘‘ it is your personal favourites which we want to have,’’ which 
is quite another thing. Personally, I have several ‘‘ favourite ”’ 
tunes, which I should hesitate to describe as ‘‘ best ’’ or even 
‘* good ’’; while on the other hand there are several magnificent 
and noble themes which are certainly not ‘‘ favourites’’ of 
mine. Eventually, I suppose, most of us compromised by 
compiling a list of melodies which were both ‘ favourites ”’ of 
our own and stood some chance of being considered ‘“ best ”’ 
tunes by other people. 

Now it seems that even this was wrong. The Editor in the 
current number mentions ‘‘ the glorious Allegretto from 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony ”’ as a specimen of what he 
expected to find. ‘‘ Glorious’’ perhaps (though that hardly 
seems the right word for that haunting, wistful sigh), but 
surely not a good ‘‘ tune’’: seeing that the interest is entirely 
rhythmic and harmonic, and not in the least melodic. The first 
note is repeated twelve times—just as in Sullivan’s ‘‘ Lost 
Chord ’’—and repetition marks the entire theme. If music of 
this kind was required it was surely misleading to use the 
word ‘‘ tune.” 

If, on the other hand, a list of unhackneyed melodies was 
desired, the Competition would seem to have been wrongly 
framed, A Competition after all, Sir, is a Competition and, 
however unworldly competitors may be, you cannot blame 
them for ‘‘so running that they may obtain’! The prize 
should have been omitted, or, as an alternative, awarded to 
that list which contained least in common with other lists! 
Perhaps a Competition on these lines would produce more 
satisfactory results. 

Faithfully yours, 

Sanderstead. H. H 





A CHAMPION. 
(To the Editor of Taz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srz,—As a reader of Toe GRAMOPHONE since May, 1923, 
I beg to voice my protest against such criticism as is referred 
to in the leading article of the May issue. I, for one, do not 
wish to be denied that touch of spontaneity in the Editor’s 
opinions, and his inimitable candour and freshness of view in 
discussing records. . 

THe GRAMOPHONE is primarily a journal for the layman, and 
he will usually prefer to have the opinions of one of his own 
kind (who is able to speak from a wide experience), as an offset 
to the technical opinions of professional critics which, of course, 
have an undeniable value of their own... . 

The “ balance ”’ of critical opinion in THe GRAMOPHONE is 
splendid as it is, and therefore I vote for a policy of ‘‘ Hands 
off the Editor.” 

Yours faithfully, 

Wellington, N.Z. M. Byan. 


THE TRUANT. 
(To the Editor of Tae GramMorHoNeE.) 


Dear Sir,—I do not suppose for a moment that my recent 
experiences musically are by any means unique, and they may 
indeed be common to very many other music lovers. 

Some five years ago I bought a gramophone, and for a couple 
of years, or a little more, I gradually acquired a fairly Jarge 
library of good records. When No. 1 of THe GRAMOPHONE was 
published I got it, and found that in my case, to use a very 
hackneyed phrase, ‘‘ it met a long-felt want.’’ I continued 
taking it regularly until the middle of Volume II. 

At that time I was introduced to wireless, and having been 
convinced by an enthusiast that it would satisfy my musical 
requirements, I built a very good set. For some time I was 
very pleased with the musical programmes that I found it was 
seldom that the gramophone was used, and eventually I sold 
it, together with my collection of records. 

Then as time went on I became less satisfied with the wireless 
programmes from the musical standpoint, and by degrees I 
have reached a point when I am thoroughly dissatisfied with 
them. My objections are that the time devoted to music which 
suits my taste is very limited, and even this limited time is 
frequently when I am unable to listen-in. On the other 
hand ,frequently when I have an hour or two to spare and want 
some good music there is nothing at all on the wireless 
programmes to suit me. 

I am not really complaining about this, as I realise that, 
apart from a large number of alternative programmes, such 
disabilities as those I have mentioned are inevitable, 

While, therefore, I have not reached a time when I should 
like to be without my wireless set, I have, however, reached a 
time when 1 regret having disposed of my gramophone and my 
record library, and I am hoping to be able to buy another in 
the near future. 

Having reached this point, I wished to know what develop- 
ments had taken place since I ceased to take an active interest 
in gramophone matters, and took what I felt were the best 
steps to obtain this information. 

From an advertiser in Taz GramopHone I obtained all the 
issues of that paper in Vols. III, IV and V (to date), and 
I have been spending some enjoyable hours during the last 
few weeks in studying them consecutively. This has increased 
my desire for a fresh start in matters gramophonic! .. . 

Thanking you for many hours of enjoyment in reading your 
excellent paper, 

Yours faithfully, 


Nottingham. Haroitp T. Kina. 





A DESERVING CASE. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sirr,—I am happy to tell you that through your so 
kindly publishing my appeal in the September issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE under the above heading I have had the good 
fortune to secure a violin for the man I mentioned. 

I would like to take this opportunity to thank all those of 
your readers who have so kindly come forward with offers of 
instruments and those who have sent me strings, etc., and 
trust that there is no one whom I have omitted to thank 
personally. 

You will, I am sure, agree that it shows a splendid feeling on 
the part of the readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, and I am asked 
by the person concerned to convey his sincere thanks and 
appreciation. He has been fortunate in securing a post which, 
although quite a modest one, would have been impossible for him 
with his old violin. 

With renewed thanks to yourself and all concerned, 


Yours very truly, 


Harrop Biss, 
Finchley. 
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The ONLY Gramophone that Gives Even Response 
throughout Its ENTIRE MUSICAL RANGE 


HE new Viva-tonal Columbia is a dis- 

covery attained by scientific research in 

the Columbia laboratories. It is a complete 

surprise—a revelation—to all who only 
know other types of gramophone. 

The new Viva-tonal Columbia has secured 

for the first time in any gramophone the 
following vital improvements :— 





1. Even Response. 

2. Increased Musical Range. 

3. Finer Analysis of Detail. 

4. Greater Volume Without Distortion. 





Prices from £4 15s. 
to 50 Guineas 
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